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Tavnaend Frenuoni. — Em} 

IMPORTANCE OF METAPHYSICS TO THE STATESMAN. 



The conBiunmale stateaman is, and ou^t to be, a thoiongh pUIoso- 
phei, a profound metaphysician. To one who ]ooks upoo him as the 
mere mouth'piece of a clamorous constiniency, aa a euccessful candi- 
date for office, as " a great and good man," and " the man of the peo- 
ple," — or vho honors him chiefly for his public benefactions, or hia 
exteroal accomplishments — who knows him because he is known, and 
trusts to him because he is devoted to public life, jealous of hia coun- 
try's honor, and ready to "spend and be spent" in her service, this 
may seem a comparatively unimportant, if not a gratuitous assertion. 
With the muhitude, who claim that their suSrages are the ground, and 
their favor the standard, of all political distinction, it would meet, 
doubtless, with the frown of silent contempt. We maintain, however, 
that it is true, both theoretically and practically ; not, indeed, that by 
wandering in the labyrinths of metaphysics, tho youthful aspirant will 
discover a " promised land" of pohlical wisdom, nor that politics is not, 
in itself, a distinct science, to be acquired by peculiar methods of its 
own ; hut that a deep and patient study of the human mind is as val- 
uable, even to the statesman, as any other qualification ; valuable, we 
■ay, not only for the mental discipline it affords, but for its {vactical 
bearing in the administration of national affairs. This will appear, if 
we consider the peculiar sources of error and perplexity in political life. 

Granting all sincerity and faithiiilness to the statesman, it is evident 

■ Ws regret to My that we are cunpeUed to deiler the poUicatkai cf an* of the 
Totnwend Fiua Ewaya until tba iMzt tam— £ik 
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that mai-administration can arise horn only two aouices, viz. : from an 
injudicious aelection of ends lo be gained, and from the use of inap- 
propriate or inefficient meanB. To propose such ends as can be com- 
passed by no available means ; in the wild love of theory or enterprise, 
to decide upon practicability without any deliberate estimate of means ; 
to insist upon immediate utility, and tlms to prescribe all vigorous and 
far-reaching policy ; to forget that labors and hazards must attend every 
successive step of national progress, or wrapped up in the impatient 
desire of some idea! possession, to overlook all that belongs to " con- 
nection, gradation, and harmony,"'in its attainment; nay, sometimes 
even to blindly trust to mere casualties as " efficient causes" — such, 
and Buch-like, are the blunders of politicians in almost every age. 

First, therefore, we are bound to ask, how shall the beat ends be 
chosen? And here, of course, we refer to laws and institutions, 
which, from the nature of the case, are mere forms to successively ex- 
press the different phases of public sentiment and public spirit, as they 
herald forth the " onward march" of society. For these are arbitrary 
and inviolate, only as a willing people make them so. We answer, 
then, that to do this intelligently implies two things, apparently unap- 
preciated by the egregious triflers of our day. 

Ist. A knowledge of society, as it is. 

2d. A knowledge of society, as it should be. 

Each merits a particular consideration. 

What, then, is a better clue to a knowledge of society, as it is, than 
B sound philosophy of mind ? We would not undervalue a wide ob- 
servation of men and nations, nor a long experience amid the trials and 
emergencies of public life. But surely, these will not suffice the slates- 
man. He must have certain principles, by which to interpret his ob- 
servations, and to determine the bearings of his experience ; else, 
white his eyes see, and his ears hear, he will really understand but 
little or nothing. Now what is plainer than that these principles must 
be drawn from liberal and enlightened views of man, as man, and cor- 
irected by a deep insight into his nature and habits, as a moral intelli- 
gence, if the conclusions formed by them are to correspond with the 
good and evil, as they actually exist in society ? Hence the results of 
observation and experience must be subjected to the ordeal of a thor- 
ough philosophy ; and mental philosophy affords that delicate, vernier- 
Uke instrument, by which they may be reduced to the greatest degree 
of accuracy. 

Thus, then, the statesman may compute the relative intensi^ and 
extent of existing evils. Suppose the body politic to be diseased. 
He may judge (if we may so speak) how strong, or in what quantity, 
to mix his medicines ; perhaps, also, the particular part, or parts, where 
they should be applied. But something more is wanting. He is not 
merely to compare evils, nor to arrest their progress ; but, if possible, 
to eradicate them forever from the system. He must, therefore, be 
able to trace their legitimate causes ; to know their specific nature and 
inveteracy, to administer the moat efiectual remedy. Now it is enough 
. to know ^at these causes are endlessly complicated and deceptive. 
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As many daik and deep passions as wage perpetual conflict ia the hu- 
man soul, so many active ministers of corruption insinuate thentaelvea 
into the bosom of society, tending both to deetroy its vitality, and to 
disturb its peace. They do not appear vividly upon its surface. From 
the nature of the case, Uiey are not to be detected by experiment. Si- 
lently and secretly growing in the veins of fondly-cherished institu- 
tions, insidiously lurking in the chambers of constituted authority, they 
gather to themselves uosuspected streiigth, till sooner or later the so- 
cial fabric is shaken with innovation. Who, then, shall assign to ex- 
isting evils their real causes ? Or, who shall discover the germs of 
future evil in the tainted breath of popular caprice ? Who shall un- 
ravel the artihcial texture of national existence, and follow each dete- 
riorated thread through its tortuous windings ? Or, who shall expose 
the knavish sophistry of ambitious intriguers, or the exceasive credu- 
lity of the gloomy alarmist, as they strive to fill society with alternate 
hope and despair 1 Surely he, if any oue, who has the nicest and 
quickest perceptive power, — the power to draw close distinctions and 
analogies — to discern, aa hy intuition, the exact proprieties and rela- 
tions of things. Let him sound the depths of the humau mind — let 
him define, compare, and analyze its successive phenomena, to become 
familiar with every secret spring of thought and action— and he, of all 
others, must be fitted to study aad understand the present state of 
society. 

But, secondly, a sound philosophy of mind is requisite to understand 
society as it should be. By what ideal model, that is, by what princi- 
ples, should the nations be fashioned ? Now in the outset, we aver, 
that society was made for man, and not man for society. The prosper- 
ity of the commonwealth, and the perfection of the social state, are to 
be sought not merely in themselves, but as auxiliary to the develop- 
ment and improvement of the individual. The wants and aspirations 
of the human soul, therefore, should be the supreme object of atten- 
tion, as well to the statesman in his governmental policy, as to the the- 
ologian, in his art of persuasion. Not, indeed, that they have a similar 
part to act.. The one bears upon its wel&re indirectlt/, the other di- 
rectly — the one [^ show of power and sovereignty, the other by moral 
influence ; the one appealing only to self-interest, seeks to check the 
passions, and to constrain the will ; the other, awakening both love and 
fear, to purify and elevate the heart. The one, perhaps, is felt more 
widely, die other more deeply ; yet both are felt upon the same myste- 
rious human soul, with equally constant and abiding effect. Now it is 
this permanency of effect, which ever makes it so seriously important 
in any profession, to know or care precisely what one is doing. Must 
not, then, both need the same clear and critical knowledge of mental 
facts and phenomena — the theologian chiefly as an aid, the statesman 
as a counselor and guide 1 

Or, look more particularly at the principles by which society ought 
to be shaped. To preserve the balance of power, amid jarring inter- 
ests and stormy factions — the tendency to consolidation in equihbiio 
with the tendency to ^solution-- the spirit of reform, nncorrupted yet 
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vigorous, in spite of aitfnl radicals, or bigoted conseiratists— to enjoy 
enterprise without the blight of avarice, and emulatioa without bitter 
rivalry — liberty without licentiousneBB, and magnificence without lui- 
■uy ; in a word, to enthrone the " Golden Mean" in the bosom of soci' 
e^, around which, as a ■■ centre of motion," all its affairs shall revolve, 
widiout fear of flying off into desperation, or of settling into untimely 
stupidity — these are summarily the abstract principles, of which each 
nation should be one grand embodiment. Now who has any just or 
definite idea of what &ey mean ! Surely, not the demagogue, who 
has an eye only to shifting majorities and party policy ; not the vision- 
ary enthusiast, who talks so loudly of his country's glorious prospects ; 
not even the patriotic and philanthropic statesman, when barely con- 
scious of the high dignity and destiny of the human mind. Nay, as 
well might the same man appreciate the great moral rules by which he 
is to govern his own conduct, without self-eiamination, to show him 
dieir adaptation to his character, as to hope to understand those deep 
principles, which depend for their fitness and significance upon the 
human mind, as the source of all moral differences in society, without 
a sound and discriminating mental philosophy. 

How, then, shall the statesman, at any given moment, decide what 
to advocate, and what to Oppose ? How shall he so trace the bearings 
of his plans as to provide against the " wear and tear," the strifes and 
jostlings of a busy, fearful future 1 How shall he discern, with a pro- 
phetic eye, that peculiar conformation of parts, so simple, so beautifully 
eroct, and yet so wonderfully complete, which distinguishes every mas- 
ter-piece of pohcy ? And how shall he appropriate it to every darling 
foster-project of his own ? Just and clear ideas of society as it should 
be — an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of society as it is— 
these are the two requisites. The one fixes his aim directly in the line 
of nation^ perfection, lest, by the slightest deviation, he cause his 
country, in the lapse of yetm, W wander far away into irroD'ievable, 
yet unforeseen, disaster. The other points out precisely her present 
advancement, that his plans may neither go beyond his available re- 
sources, nor stop short of the fidl extent of his privileges. Yet bodt 
are indissolubly bound to the central rock of metaphysics, vrtkcne wa- 
ters gush forth only at the magic touch of the proftnmd stUesnuu. 

We come to the second division of our subject, which respects the 
means to be employed. These, of course, must be nicely adjusted to 
the ends proposed, with no violation of the relations existing between 
them — with no oversight, and consequently no rational fear of derange- 
ment. The very selecting of the best practicable ends, im|dies that 
they will thus harmonize. But this is not all. The statesman n U> 
institnte a system of subordinate means, " linked Ugether and confed- 
erate," a aeries of petty contrivances, by which to enlist the sympa- 
thies of the people in his favor, to rouse and unite their energies in his 
■apport. The great problem is, to draw these sympathies, as by a se- 
cret attraction, te the desired object, and to strain these energies to the 
utmost tension, without impairing their elasticity, or hazarding reac- 
tion. Here, then, is room for the exercise of tho most exquisite skill. 
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Here ia work for the acntest &ai subtlest metaphytician. Wliat reck- 
leafl triflmg, to unwittmgly tamper with those tender choids, which vt- 
brate from heart to heart throughout a whole nation ! How easy for a 
statesman to fret uid inflame the very passions which h6 bo nobly seeks 
to regulate — to cramp the Tery energies he would fain employ to the 
best purpose— to embitter the very cup of rejoicing which he would 
wish to sweeten foTever ! How easy to entangle the delicate chain of 
a people's confidence, which he diay never clear again, or harshly and 
'« hastily to do viblence to some nareterate prejudice, or hoary supersti- 
tion, and thus unpardonably to shock the moral sensibilities of the 
community ! In short, how few public men there are, who do not ei- 
ther ensnare themselves, or defeat their own ends ! Look, now, at the 
keen and calculating statesman, trained in the school of patient reflec- 
tion. He sits, watching the transitions of society from one state to 
another. He knows how to take advantage of the infinite and rapid 
changes of emotion, the warm gush of feeling, and the sudden burst 
of passion. He can detect each gently agitating excitement, as it is ' 
wafted by, and anon the nobly repressed feelings " visible only in the 
resolve of the soul." Wiih these subtle influences, thus openilig to 
his vision, and rallying around his eflbrts, how shall he not the better 
adjust a system of ends and means t How shall he not elude disaetei 
and baffle opposition 1 

It remains for us, in conclusion, to answer an objection by which 
some would undermine our whole discuesion, viz. : that we cannot trust 
to " general reasonings," of any kind, about society. Philosophy, say 
they,respects " causes " but implies that in their operation they conform 
to certain " general laws," whereas society is almost entirely subject 
to chance. Foraooth, there is a great game between the nations, and 
statesmen are caJled to throw the national dice. But we are not to de- 
ny the esistemce of order, method, aitd uniformity, because there is 
perpetnal change. We behold a broad ocean, whose waves ripple, and 
foam, and toss, at the mercy of ever-varying winds and storms ; yet, 
neither waves, nor winds, nor storms, are wi&out their laws. So, too, 
Society has its laws — none the less real, because less obvious, to the 
superficial observer ; none the less Used and constant, because they re- 
late to restless elements, which acknowledge no control ; often more 
intricsM and obscure, yet none the less to be sought after, and when 
ascertained, none the less to be practically relied upon, because, iil 
their mysterious supremacy, they still leave room for an almost endless 
variety of phenomena. As we go on, reasoning from the particular to 
the general, from the individual to a multitude, and on the scale not of 
a single life, but of national existence, we may be even .more severe 
and refined, more enre and exact in our conclusions. Call ihem ab- 
stract, if you will. They hold to true philosophy, uid the philosophei 
can make them apjrficable. 

But is this philosophy the philosophy of mind 1 The statesman is 
officially ccncemed with only the outward conduct. Now men seldom 
act as diey think. How, then, say they, can you reason from thonghu 
to actions ? We reply, that, for aU this, there is no way of anticipa- 
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ting mrai'B actions, so safe as b^ their thoogbts i for action is one t^ 
pointed mode of expressing thought. And if it be true, th&t you can 
reason from actions to thoughts with more safety 'dian from thoughts to 
actions, this only shons that the statesman needs a subtler menial phi- 
losophy, in so far as he must considw, not merely the intricacies of 
thought, but the " specific difference" (if we may so call it) between 
thought and action. 

Away, then, with your blustering patriotism, and tided nobility ! 
Away, even,'with your elegant and persuasiTe oratory, with ill its rich- 
ness, and fullness, and earnestness of illustration ! Its soul-stirring 
appeals may charm and render enthusiastic the assembled people ; an 
admiring populace may run to do thorn homage, and a grateful posterity 
be dazzled by the lustre of their fame. But better be without them, 
and the power which they confer, than to be without that sound phi- 
losophy of mind, which is so essential to the miest and most intelli- 
gent administration of national affairs. 



ANCIENT AND MODERN BEFOBLICS. 

When we scrutinize the unirerse, we observe that all things have 
their proper modes of action, and that all, with the exception of man, 
spontaneously obeying these rules, easily and happily attain the de- 
velopment of their being. The little nut decays, germinates, sprouts, 
and spreads great and graceful branches in the sky, naturally; and the 
globes above us trace their mazy orbs, without discipline, in harmooioue 
measure. Man alone seems prone to oppose the laws of his being 
and the conditions of his weal. To resist the ruinous effects of this 
tendency, political government has been instituted. That species ot 
it termed Republican now attracts attention, and the object of tbis 
essay will be to contrast ancient and modem Republican governments 
in the main principles on which their strength depends, and in their 
democracy iteelf. 

Rome and Greece on the one hand, and America on the- other, will 
be the representatives of each. 

The Roman united all the attributes of sovereignty, people and laws, 
in an Ideal, which he recognized distinctly in the symbols of its ex- 
istence, and embraced in one comprehensive term — The State. This 
he invested with an awful and4ioly chairacter. Its origin was shrouded 
in the mysterious and impressive gloom of a high and m3lhic anti- 
quity, and it was presumed to be ever under the protection of the gods, 
who were constantly propitiated by die offerings of devotion. On its 
high altar smoked the quenchless fire, a certain token that the Divine 
Amatns had never deserted it. In its secure archives were the in- 
comparable Revelations of Sibylline Inspiration. In its service min- 
istered the hoary and holy men who, full of the curious tore of Etrii- 
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ria, practiced a preacient cr&ft, and seemed to stasd between the 
IteaTens and the earth. Its laws — that is the decrees of the people — 
the moment they were legally adopted, became a component of this 
sacred State. Its high offices were the shadows of Jove's majes^, 
find the longer a law endured Uie more it ^as hallowed, for they fan- 
cied they heard the Toice of HeaTen speaking in the records of the 
Fathers. The sanctity attaching to the law, however, withdrew 
attention fiom its object. For it the citizen lived, not it for him ; and 
thus it too oflen happened that the Comitia inquired if the proposed 
measure was demanded by &e State, and approved by the Haruspices, 
rather than examined its bearing upon the fortune of each citizen. 
Thrice in one centnry did a Decina, in the unsullied apparel of the 
victim, and with unearthly imprecations, devote himself, in obedience 
to an unnatural sentiment. Thus, even under the Empire, the shadow 
of the old Idea remains, and the rescripts of the Emperor are called 
" The Sacred Constitutions." 

In the Grecian States of Athens and Sparta, a similar veneration 
for the State, as partaking of a higher than hmnan nature, and not to bs 
approached profanely, is apparent. There seems to have been, how- 
ever, a natural spring of religious feeling in the breast of his neigh- 
bor across the Ionian Gulf, to which the Greek was comparatively a 
stranger ; and we think his reverence for the State was nourished by 
the paramount influence of great men. The principle of the slavery 
of the individual to the State was virtually inculcated by Solon, and 
clearly by I^ycurgus ; and when Demosthenes, in full court, utters his 
opinion, that the citizen is bom not only for his own happiness and 
that of his relatives, but for the State, he only echoes the sentiment 
of Simonides in his renowned Epitaph upon the Spartan Dead, which 
bids men " Tell it at Lacedssmon, We lie here," not because we deem 
it noble for Liberty, but " in obedience to her Laws." 

But while the Roman State drew new authori^ from new prodigies, 
while every flash through the dim religious light of the Capitoline 
was lUL injunction to the people, the self>recruiting power of the Gre- 
cian was more limited ; for, as they receded from their Original Law- 
givers, their principles would grow less effectual, and this decay of 
opinion was chiefly counteracted by the influence of great and wise 
men among them, who, at various times and in various ways, re-ani- 
mated the drooping State spirit whose value they were sagacious 
enough to perceive. Systems thus ctmstituted, however, could not 
endure the steady strain of ages, though they might survive the con- 
cussions of a few centuries. For more than four hundred years did 
the Roman defy the storms and the thunders of popular and personal 
rage, attaining during that period the geonine magnjiicence which has 
provoked the admiration of ages. But long before the close of that 
period, a political infidelity had gradually crept in, which was silently 
undermining the hollow buttresses of the StM«. 

Amid the afllnence and dignity which rolled in upon him after tb» 
close of the Samnite wars and the discomfiture of Pyrrhus, — a dig- 
nity and honor accorded no less by the. easing umpirage of Gieeo* 
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than by the c<»isiderati(m of the rising Courts of tbe Ptolemias,— 
with the hills of his mighty city all capped with Temple trophieB,aud 
bis Forum filled with the deputations of depBodanta and supplicants,— 
the Roman spirit swelled and struggled to burst all bonds and be a 
god unto itself and to the world. More than once did die Flamens 
bear with dismay of daring Generals who had crossed arms with the 
foe, and won victory in defiance of the omens. More than once a 
)»oud band of Patricians virtually denied the sole supremacy, in mat- 
ters perhaps of trifiing import in tbemsslves, but a]l-imp<»:Mnt as re- 
garding the principle. And afler her own and her colonial ports were 
crowded with trireme prizes and the cosily cargoes of Carthage and 
the East, Luxury and Sensuality joined in the attack. Then, immersed 
in voluptuousness, other influential houses slighted and neglected, 
rather than contemned, until the time oame when, from the influx of 
foreign philosophy and letters, and the- native intellectuai growth, 
theoretical infidelity began to prevail. And when the most cultivated 
mind in Rome expresses his surprise that the soothsayers do not laugh 
in each other's faces, — then the imposing fabric falls. 

In Greece, where the various hateful passions, which the critical 
observer distinguishes constantly burning under the showy exterior of 
fieauty and Heroism, were restrained from tearing out the vitria of the 
Body Politic, by their training to a blind homage to the State, the pro- 
cess of destruction would be analogous to that of Rome, and Would 
attain its consummation whenever (be race of great men should be- 
come extinct, or whenever the progress of ideas, or the haughtiness of 
power, or the depreciation of character, resulting ^m license and 
excess, should aap the authority of their opinions. All these circum- 
stances conspired about the time when Rome's star was culminating, 
and the agonizing plea of Demosthenes is at once the testimony of 
their degradation and the crowning monument of their expiring glory. 

We say, then, of the Democracy of the Ancient, that to pre- 
serve any part of his own legislation, he limited that ^rticipation 
by a blind reverence for the Decretals of ancestors, the Declarations 
of auspices, and a superstitious regard for his own livtr ; and it re- 
sulted that besides being conservative to the last degree in one, he 
legislated in both the countries we have been considering, rather for 
the State than for himself. 

In the forgotten folios of old writers there is a picturesque descrip- 
tion of a famous battle between the Emperor Conatantine and bis ri- 
val Maxentius ; for the chronicles tell how a cross, flaming on high, 
heralded the victoiy and converted the victor. However this may be, 
the event of that day gave ^ grand impetus to a Religion which, 
though of very humble origin, was destined to intermingle with all 
Political Economy, and to be conspicuous in the unwonted Fashion 
and new Strength of Republican Institutions. 

Former Political Theories had eadeavored to repress the expression 
t>f evil ; but here was something whiob, when pressed into the service, 
struck at the origin and root itself. Instead of building a stout wall 
against the waves of Passion, it loUed the winds to render the wave* 
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genHe. Henceforth the seat of the contest so oflen waged in. the Fo- 
rum saiA the Agora, between BelSshnesa, lust and rage, on the one 
■ide, and a factitious awe with reaerable mamea upon the other, waa 
changed. The battle was not to he joined ia public, anjid the ex- 
citements of the crowd, but each man alone iu his closet was to tabor 
with the e*il that was in him. The Holy Scriptures laid down gene- 
ral principles of self-go vem meat, in accordance with which the ends 
of life could be attained. Tbeas it enforced by appalling threats, 
while it TecommeDded them by the proffer of ravishing rewards. 
These princij^es were such aa daily experience afiurds t«8timony to 
affirm are oalcalated to produce h^piness. Incnlcaling a higher and 
purer morality thaa had ever been aspired to, and a far more full and 
complete adherence to justice in reference to others, and finally em- 
bracing all in the extensive precept, that whatever, in the partial 
court which each one for himself set up, he judged the world shouhl 
do te hiin, that he was to assume as the description of his deportment 
to his fellows, it would,, in proportion to its adoption, reliece Govem- 
ment from the pressure of men's evil and violent passions. Thus, ss 
its sphere widened, any system of Government which was lesotved 
upon would have less to encounter. 

Not very long ago a Statesman in the British House of Peers made 
nu of the significant phrase, " The Schoolmaster is abroad." This 
simple statemmt was the recognition of another grand Priuciple which, 
advancing hand in hand with Christianity, tended to the same end, — 
"the connection and consolidation of Popular Instiiutions. 

The influence of Modem Education in relation to Govemment is to 
c<Hitribute to- give right Principles and ri^t forms, and then to promote 
snhordin&tion to them. Embracing a political Experience of ages, as 
it were, in hiiaaeK, an Experience crowded with varying Principles 
and varying Form* to which the same Principle has given rise ; the 
Modem can trace their operation, iBaik the reasons of their decay; 
distinguish the elements of their prosperity, and comparing, selecting, 
and compounding, his work should rise massive with the solidity of 
every element of durability which time has in any way approved. A 
cfflrect system, in unisMi with the interests of those on whom it acts, 
i» sensible of a quickened vitality from every accession of popular In- 
tslligenoe. Notooly is the Law-making machine, if we may venture 
the. expression, one which generally turns out sound articles, but the, 
recipients set a due v^ue on them. Interested and Factious Dema- 
gogues caooot delude the well-informed : though particular interests 
may s(»aatimes seem infringed upon, resson will yet bear sway ; aitd 
when, notwithsiending the general tenor, unhappy wrong is committed, 
the necessity of Government end the imperfections inseparable from 
it will receive a proper attention. Education coincides with Religion, 
too, in its humonizing and softening quality, widening the sphere of 
being, and inspiring self-respect, ?hile direcUy or indirectiy it affords 
oocupation'tD vast numbers of the very persons whose neglected ac- 
tivi^ might prove ftKmidable. It also ^uws back new light upon 
mt^ia. -to 
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Religion, for usually aa m^i become enlightened ihey admit the ex- 
eelleace of Christianfty. 

In estimating abstractly the efficiency of Religion and Education in 
.afibrding stability to a Government, it is also to be remarked that it is 
not essential to its security that all its subjects sh^l be good and in- 
telligent. Every established Government has an advantage over aJl 
that threatens it ; for these antagonistic elements are rarely concen- 
trated in one attack, and its own energies being always at commfud, 
they are encountered in detail. These influences, whose legitimate 
action we have pointed out, nominally exist in all their effidency in 
America. A nation, however, may be distinguished by a rare eleva- 
tion of moral purpose and a superior intellectual cuhivatien, yet if sud- 
denly released from the restrainta which ancient usage has rendered 
familiar, they will be disqualified from using their power and applying 
their knowledge. France, the allusion to whose Republicanism sum* 
mens up sad visions, possessed intelligence and vinue enough to ma- 
nage the royal gift, if she had received it gradually. But it came up- 
on her at once. In all its terrible beauty. It ajtpalled at first, then it 
intoxicated ; and whether shrinking from the strange responsibility, 
or bewildered by the delirium of Freedom, she proved alike imworthy 
of the dower. 

We shall not do right, then, to count the crosses towering above lh« 
cities of America, the little spires dotting lowland and upland, and the 
modest school-house belfries clanging Uieir rustic summons through 
myriad village circles, hut we are to observe her History if we woidd 
estimate aright the supports of her Polity. 

On the sloping plain of Pevensey, in En^snd, where " Battle 
Abbey" now stands, in commemoration of the day, a people accus- 
tomed to the unshackled license of Feudalism were many years ago 
reduced to the subjection of a vigorous Foreign rule. But the field 
of Hastings was only the most unfortunate in a series of efforts. Ar- 
bitrary demands on the pa^ of the monarchs, and disputes between 
them and the children of the great chiefs who had cooperated in the 
invasion, ciyiatantly reinforced ^e resolute yeomanry of the malcoa- 
tents, and the close of a little more than a centuiy saw victors 'aad 
vanquished arrayed in unbroken line against the Throne. " Magna- 
Charta," ita ratifications, and the more complete and accurate Decla- 
ration of Rights, are the autographs of the Progress. It was a suc- 
cession of steps, and Religion and Education advanced with and 
prompted every movement. Then, in the wider latitude just gained, 
ihey exercised their Religion, applied and augmented their knowledge, 
and the result of each stand for more lib«»'ai concessions confirmed 
their propriety. Finally, to crown this arduous discipline, a portion 
of these people separated themselves by thousands of miles from the 
scene of their labors, and like the dwellers in the Wilderness, entered 
upon, a continent whose climate and soil were so congenial to a high 
intellectual and moral development, that it seemed a promised land. 
Escaping from the clinging relics of Institutions as unfit for them 
now, as the nest of the eaglet bird for ihe Eagle, and from, the Biani- 
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{old dangara of a neigliboitiood of despotismB yet flonnshuie in theii 
prime, they bad opportunity on tbis freeh eartb, uatoucbed and un- 
tainted, to assay Uie grander reach to which their genius prompted 
Bumy before they lefl the mother-land, and all, ere many years of ^>- 
sence .and neglect, had suffered their bouIb and minds to ripen and 
.mature. 

The Declaratioa of Independence was one more step. It was tJt- 
sumine the toga viriiis of their national manhood. Nor is their prac- 
tical Education ended, for every year they stretch their free limba and 
gun tbeir use more fidly. The influence of Religion and Education, 
then, whateTei it is, boin in founding and forming and in preserving a 
.State, we are authorized to infer, must be in healthy activity in Ame- 
rica ; although it does not come within the scope of our design to ap- 
peal to minute particulus. . The influence of Education in the ereatioit 
of a State is so palpable that we have not tarried long upon it, and 
that of Religion we dwell upwi only in its conservative relatitm to 
Goveroment. 

We now speak of the operation of Religion on the Constitution, a 
consideration which has been deferred till now, because it is desirable 
to have in mind the influence of Education in examining it, and its 
development may serve to present the leading characteristic and excel- 
lence of Modem Democracy. 

The Christian Religion, in all its annunciations, refers directly to 
the individual. To him it promises pleasure, or ^ealens paio, for his 
acta. To gain die former, no nation can assist him, nor any Kgis shield 
him from its wrath. It recognizes no partial privileges or immunities, 
but views alt as upon the same footing, being throughout instinct with 
ft spirit of perfect equality. Its immediate influence, therefore, natur 
rally is, to render man indisposed to allow others to interfere at all in 
his direction, because he is to stand or fall by himself, aud Pride re- 
volts with Reason, at the first suggestion. In short, he would be hlB 
own Bole lawgiver, with the right he has from Heaven. All the asso- 
oiations which, in various periods, have sought to establish a pure The- 
ocracy, exemplify this tendency. The system of chivalry direw eve- 
ry knight on his own resources for support and consideration, and was 
at the same time such as, for the moment, to obscure his perception of 
the inflexible necessity of government, and consequently the tenure of 
authority was never so frail. 

But the all-sufficient counteractive now to this tendency, is Educa- 
tion, and every intelligent and informed person sees that national Gov- 
ernment is of primary importance to his well-being, if for no othei 
leason than to protect him from the ill-disposed, and t^e good man ac- 
eords no other veneration to it, as a Divine Institution, whose laws are 
but the resolutions of (a majority of) a People, than he would to that 
body of his own private rules or resolutions, which every reflecting 
man finds it advantageous virtually or formally to draw up in the calffl> 
nesR of reason, to correct his demeanor in the excitements of life. 

While adopting this view, difi'ereot opinions might be entertained 
upon the extent of. goveinmentai authority, acccoding to the Dogmas of 
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Moral PhilOBopby, which uty one held to, but all would concede exM* 
cient respect lo counteract the disorgaDiziag effect which we have been 
alluding to. Nor are the ideas of man's persooat aoeountability and 
dependence on himself for his happiaeae, at present and hereafter, ia 
the least shaken, since he only yields any portion of his free agency, 
in order to procure a more general obedience to the principles of thkt 
Supreme law to which he is accountable, and to promote that haj^Hoess 
which is its end. 

But having now his happiness for the abject, and the' principle of 
the equality of all in view, he relinquishes his indiTidDal,unooatioUed 
ftction, only so far as the clearest necessities of his united coaditJoa 
demands, and these necessities are far less exacting than of old. For 
the ancients recognized a divine nature and origin of government, and 
though they might legislate for themselves, they kept up the idea that 
it must be done through a prescribed and Heaven-favored plan. Per- 
sonal accountability and happiness, easily, then, became merged mora 
or less in that of the State. The. Roman felt his pulses throb with tha 
grandeur and felicity of Rome, and cherished the belief, that from the 
prodigal incense of her countless altars, any one of her children would 
be welcomed to Elysinmbyher patron Deities. Norwasdieprincipla 
of perfect equality by birth, caught sight of by thecn, as the aristocratic 
features in their original constitutioiks are sufficient to show. Snch 
principles prompted and reconciled them to yielding what iheir cir- 
cumstances demanded. Their low degree of moral discipline and 
scanty political information, particularly in reference to Republics, de- 
manded that the Government should be hedged in by a sort of Divin- 
ity, lest every wave of bad or mistaken impulse should bury it. We 
have contemplated this splendid, but iikfirm apparatus. Under it, many 
laws remained after a change seemed desirable, because the auguries. 
favored them ; many more, because the sacredness which had been- 
thrown around the white stone Tablets of recorded Imv, forbade them 
to be tampered with, but in the last extremity ; many were onpro- 
posed, because it was whispered that they would shock that mysterious 
thing, the Stale, and all were, of course, obeyed m die " bitter letter 
of the bloody Book," while the aristocratic features were ^aver en- 
tirely obliterated. 

But the Modern, behrfding no Divinity-encompassittg GovwumeBt 
which shall swallow up his individual reaponsilMtity, or interfere widi 
the principle that his happiness is dependent upon himself, and keepr 
ing in mind the perfect equality of all, cannot grant ench eoacessionS' as 
these to any Government. Nor do th» exigencies of bis conditioa de- 
mand it, for we have seen how his education and his religious subordina* 
tion fit him to make law for himself, and to control the subsequent ac- 
tion of that law. Accordingly, there are comparatively but trtfliag diffi- 
culties interposing between his wishes, and their expression as laws. 
He is driven through no tortuous processes — do labyrinth-of means 
confuses and withdraws his mind from the proposed end, and all tfas 
Divinity attaching to Government being, at best, of an oblique, indefi- 
nite, and not indisputable character, nerer threatans to «Dgto#e alien* 
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tion. Sodwt it TSBidts Irom religiota, that in America the vital prioci- 
pies of the happtnesB of the indiridual is ^never, foi a moment, lost 
sight of, inasmuch as the first effort of Religion is disorganizing, 
and upon a conviction- of the necessity of Goveinment forcing its way 
into the miod, it prervnia any concessions of authority, beyond what 
that necessity demands, v^Qe it modifies the necessity itself, by its 
action on the aotd or nature of man. 

Starting, then, under tiie anapicions lead of Religion and Edncalion, 
it is by the latter that the American has shaped the particular form of 
his Constitution— a Constitution where all the constituents, fttly framed 
together, conduce to the security and aggrandizement of the whole — 
a system whose chocks and balances, working without Jar, operate be- 
neficendy — where hasty, incomplete, and inaccurate legislation is pre- 
vented by the mutual action of bodies, diverse in the number and age 
of Aeir respective members, no less than in the duration of time ftom 
the commencement of their service — whereiin thisway,the ardor and 
vigor of youth imparts an energy which is tempered and steadied by 
the calmer -discretion and fortitude of manhood, and the counsels liable 
t^-a protracted separation from the constituency to assilme an aristo- 
cnUc hue, are regulated by the ever-recurring participation of the 
Sectors in the composition of the Councils; and finally, this admirable 
ol^pring of the mind of God and the Intellect of man sets so easily 
upon the national body, that instead of shackling, it stretches with ils 

If we are now called upon to condense our general view of the 
strength of the two systems, out response will be something like this : 
The one left all the passions of mankind, rampaut and storming, to set 
-Vipon it. This onset it was ill calculated to sustain, since, owing to 
unsound religious -views and limited political information, the expan- 
sion of mind continually discredited, and at last disowned it. The 
other soothes these passions in the Iveast, while it presents to the hos- 
^e front, which it is uaable to disperse or destroy in the inception, a 
structure based upon a true and immutable Religion, and fashioned and 
trimmed by the dictates of a consummate Political training, so that the 
growth of Piety and the enlargement of mind alike respond to and 
confirm iL 

And if we consider the Genius of the Democracy of each, we con- 
ceive it to be, that although both profess an identical object, the hap- 
piness of the subject, in the one it was received at second-hand, 
through Uiat of the Stale, in the oAer it flows full and fresh 10 the in- 
dividual himself. We may add, also, that the whole philosophy of the 
discrepancy -can be traced ia the difference of the supports on which 
each is seen to rest. 

We will not seek, with intense Divination, to work out the Destiny 
iof our own coanOy, but We coiUemptate, with tra^^ui! satisfaction, that 
Destiny as linked with the gloiy of God and of man, with the spread 
of pure religion, and die evolution of ever-growing mind ; and we are 
conscious of a pride higher than that which the citizen of antiquity 
deiirad fiom any soome in bis most palmy d&ys, in knowing that. 
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whether we pierce die bowde of the earth, or walk, with 'science, m 
the golden paths of the stars, our State growi stronger in the verifica-. 
tion of oar religion. 
' And we cherish a fond belief, that not nntil that blessed time when 
men, in pristine pnrity, in the millenial hour, which the good love to 
dream of, shall act spontaneously in accordance with the truth and the 
light, and harmonize with all the visible creation, will the Temple qf 
our National Honor be thrown down ; for then all homan regulation 
will fade intolhe Regimen of the Supreme. 



THE INDEPENDENT THINKER. 



The Independent Thinker, as the words imply, is one who thioka 

for himself; one, whose opinions are emphatically his owb. He 
adopts not other men's sentiments, until he has subjected them lo 
severe tests ; and then accedes to this or that belief, not because others 
accede to it, but because he himself is conviDced of its inuh. He looks 
not to others, but confiding in himself, goes back alone to the fountain- 
head of truth, vses his own powers of thought, and comes down to 
only such conclusions as patient investigation andhoneet conviction 
may lead him. He will not be governed by other men's opinions ; he 
seeks to know things for himself; and if there be any slavery which 
he despises, it is the slavery of the mind. Now there are some per' 
sons who, mistaking the name for the reality, fancy that to be inde- 
pendent thinkers, they must think difierendy fromevery one else ; — a, 
very erroneous opinion, since nothing can be more natural than that 
two individuals, in the investigation of die same truth, ^ould arrive at 
i results ; so that they may think alike, while ihey think 'in- 



1, no doubt, from this love of the name (rf independence, that 
young men are soraeliraea led to discard the opinions of their fadters. 
They would be called independent thinkers ; and hence, if their farfier 
is of this political party, they will be of thai ; if he is of this reli- 
gious creed, they prefer the other. And" why is this, unless it be lo 
show that they have opinions of their own ? Bet how gpreat the dif- 
ference between changing our views to be independent, and changing 
them because we are independent ! If men act from die fonner mo- 
tive, they may be despised ; if from die latter, they are worthy of re- 
spect. The man who changes from one party or creed to another, to 
show his independe^e, only shows that he has it not. He is a'base 
deserter. But the man who seeks to do that which is right ; who^ 
from a sense of duty, changes his party, deserves no reproach. He it 
an independent thinker, — a men of honor. He endeavors to keep near 
the truth; and, as panies are fickle, it is rs likely lobe the psity whieh 
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dea«m him, aa he who deNtts the parly. It id difficult, howerer, U 
determiiie wh^ are the motives which really actuate men ; and hence , 
we geneially ascribe every change of sentiments to fickleness of char- 
ftcter, or lo puiposes of a sinister nature. But whether men agree or 
disagree in their opinion^^whether they bold correct or erroneous 
-views — how few there are, who may properly be called independent 
Shiflkera 1 Go ask the great mass of mankind wh^ they believe thus 
«nd so, and they have no answer to give you — they must at once ap- 
peal to their authorities. It is the few who do the thinking for the 
many. Most of our ideas are borrowed — our opinions are second- 
tanded. As a genera] thing, we follow in the footsteps of our fathers ; 
think as they thought ; live as they lived ; and as they were gathered 
to their fathers, so will it be with us. In the same way one genera- 
tion follows another, and it is only here and there that some bold spirit 
dares ariae to assert his views and to challenge opposition. 

Here the question naturally arises. Why do we find no more really 
independent Uiinkers 1 One reason, no doubt, is, that a proper course 
is oot taken with the young mind at the outset. The old maxim, " just 
OS the twig is bent, the tree's inclined," applies aa well to the mental 
Gooatitution, as iq the moral. It is just as easy to form opinions In 
the mind of the child, as it is to implant moral principle in the heart. 
Now parents naturally think that tbey alone hold correct views ; and 
hence, they are exceedingly careful to teach their children to think as 
they do. So that at the very birth of the child, his subsequent course 
4^ action, the opinions be is to hold, the doctrbes be is to promulgate, 
are all marked out for him. He is no sooner able to receive impres- 
sions, dian he ia told that he must choose this, and reject that ; that 
such and such views are correct, while others are erroneous. Placing, 
aa we do, all confidence in our parents, believing that what they say 
must be true, as a general thing, we receive their doctrines aa our 
own, grow up with our views all prematurely formed, and when we 
arrive at the proper age to investigate truth, and to form opinions for 
ourselves, behold we have nothing of this to do — it has all, forsooth, 
been kindly done for ua. Thus, in a certain sense, we come into the 
world already members of this or that religious sect, or supporters of 
this or that political party. Prejudices strengthen us in our belief, 
and independent thinking ia out of the question. But I am asked. 
What would you haveua do? Neglect the young mind entirely — leave 
it to adopt any sentiments 1 I answer, no ! I would watch over the 
youth with tlu utmost care, I would give them all possible instruc- 
tion ; but in so doing 1 woi^d teach them principles, and not an out- 
ward conformity to principles. I would plant the trutfi in their hearts, 
but would leave them to act it out as they might choose. I would 
teach them pure religion, but would trouble them. not so much with the 
clamis of any particular sect. I would strive to make them lovers of 
tfaeir couutiT, but would allow them to serve their country in connec- 
tion with the party most accordant wiih their own feelings. In 
short, the great abject which I would keep before their minds, should 
be, instead of a paiticulv sect, religion itself i instead of a piuty, their 
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dutiee to their countiy. I would teach them Xhe great eod t^ aH veeta 
and all parties. I would give them iha subataucp, aitd not the form. 
Now I have no doubt that many falhera are more Mixions tliat theii 
eona should belong to some particular paity, than that they should b« 
meo of enlarged riewa — men ef philanthropic and patriotic santmieals. 
And, what is more, I believe it is a powiblo thing that some psienta- 
should feel more eolicitude about the creed which their children may 

frofess, than about their hopeful oonversion to the Christian religiou. 
s it not natural, then, that the young mind should be early biased, aad 
do we not here find one reason why there are no moie independent 
thinkers? 

Another teason which I offer, is the fact, dtat there is, on the part 
of so many, such a propeneity to imitation. Indeed, so far as our own 
country is concerned, imitation is one of the great faults of the preaent 
day. Out country is new, and om* resources afe limited ; but we put 
on the appearance of age and wealth. Most of our styles of architec- 
ture are borrowed from the ancient modeis. We make no [aeteneioaBto 
originality, and the fact that anything is new or is Ameiioaa, is eng^^ 
to subject it to condemnation. MoreoveT, for solid stone, we often 
substitute the stucco ; a great deal of our mahogany is made o«t of 
pine ; and much of our marble is nothing but white-wood. Thus in 
many things has American economy led us to Bubstitute tiie artificial 
for the real. The cheapness of the one more than, compensatss for 
the costliness of the other. In all this, conaid^red in one eense^ there 
may be no harm ; and yet no one can say, that matter does not in- 
fluence mind — that outward circumstances do not affect out mode of 
thinkiug. But leaving this out of account, one thing is certain, that 
when you bring imitation directly into the province of mind, and mako 
men alike in their habits of thought, their <^inions, and their feelings, 
you destroy originality, you put an end to independent thinking. To 
be independent thinkers, we must hold converse with our own minds, 
must isolate ourselves, in a measure, from the rest of mankind, and 
think for ourselves. There can be no doubt that we look too much to. 
others. We forget our individuality, — the peculiar constitution of out . 
own minds. We overlook the great fact, that to succaed in lh» world, 
aman must be himself, whether it be in. thinking, speaking, or acting. 
But BO natural is it to do as others do, that we throw away our own 
standard, and adopt theirs. Fixing our eye on scnne one who stands 
high in the world's esteem, we determine our progress by the simi- 
larity of our course to his. The very boy reads the history of some 
hero. He discovers the great outlines of his character, and fiads that 
when he was a boy he was of a bold, romamic temperament. He 
loved scenes full of terrific grandeur, .and when the clouda gathered 
blackness, the thunders rolled over his head, and the lightnings dashed 
along the sky, he, it may be, would perch himself on some emineuca, 
and admire the sublimity of the scenes around him. The thouglrt 
■trikee the mind of the young reader. He. looks out for the first 
ahow«r ; then posts himself, it may be, on some old fence or shed, 
dares -at least (he first flash of lightning and the first |iealx)f tlp«der, but 
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aoon skulks into the house, and imagines himself a second hero. Two 
Chrietians, the one exceedingly ardent in his temperament, the other 
quite the opposite, read the memoir of some departed worthy. The 
one, all enthusiasm, exclaims, " Oh ! that I were like him." The 
other, slow and lifeless, breaks out into the same exclamation. Both 
would change their natures, and become like each other. But this is 
impossible. Here, then, we see how much men are inclined to imi- 
tate one another. It is true there can be no objection to our imitating 
the good ; but the difficulty is, we strive to imitate them, rather than 
their goodness. All such imitation is servile — contrary to every just 
view of our duty as independent thinkers. 

Another great obstacle in the way of independent thinking, is too 
great a regard for public opinion. AH know what an iron sway public 
opinion holds over the minds of men. In all we do, the question ever 
stands prominent, What will men say of ns ? We dare not differ from 
dke mass. Should we not think as others do, we are behind the times. 
Shonld we not dress as others do, we are out of the fashion. Should 
we not act as others do, we are strange, eccentric beings. To avoid 
Boch observations, we fall in with the multitude, and conform our lives 
to theirs. But would we be independent thinkers, we must put away 
the fear of man. It chains the mind down to old ideas, prevents its 
exercising its own powers, -and holds it back in its progress towards 
truth and knowledge. If we have any views of our own, we should 
not fear to expose them, especially if those views are founded upon 
patient thought and a sober judgment. No matter whether men receive 
your doctrines with willing minds or not, they may be founded upon 
tike immutable truth ; they may contain much for which future genera- 
tions will rise up and call you blessed. If you have views of your 
own, bring them out ; let them be tried. If they are wrong, let the 
public show it, and then you have only taught men how they may the 
better discover error a second time. But if your ideas are worthy of 
notice, you certainly need not then have any fear of the public. Men 
wilt thiuk well of you, regard you with affection, and honor you for 
what you have contributed to their advancement in knowledge. 

Let us now consider, aa briefly as possible, some of the more appa- 
rent reasons why men should be independent thinkers. In the first 
place, it is only when men make opinions their own, that they are able 
to advance them with any degree of force and spirit. They then feel 
as though they had a cause of their own to defend. They urge their 
views as though they alone held them — as though all mankind were to 
be convinced of their truth. Hence, they enter into the work with all 
the zeal and ardor of new theorists. They become strong men — men 
of inSuence ; they effect great good in the world : while, on the other 
hand, the man who has no mind of his own leads a tame and listless 
life. He borrows all his thoughts, and never knows whether he is 
light or wrong. Such a man does comparatively no good, makes no 
impression upon the minds of others, and, if he is not despised, is re- 
garded at any rate with cold indifference. 

Again, One dignity reqrares that men should he ind^endent think- 
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en. What more dis^tiDg than to see one person ftping another, 
copying his styles of expresBion, his gait, his habits, his opinioas ! 
How belittling it appears ! How contrary to the very idea of man I 
Made in the likeness of God, stamped with immortality, do we seek 
our models in this world T How davish must he be who does it T 
fiiod the body, if you will, but spare the mind. EnalaTe not opinion ; 
let thought be free. The slavery of the body I can bear, but the slare- 
Ty of the mind I cannot. It destroys all my ideas of man's true dig^ 
nity. It is out of character with his high origin and Ms future destiny. 

Still fiirther, independent thinking tends to develop our national 
characteristics. Nationality is nothing but indiriduality on a larger 
scale. It is the nation's acting out itself, just as we would have the 
individual act out himself. If now as a nation we do not thus act out 
ourselves, but set up some other country as a model and copy after it, 
we become as slavish as the individual who copies afier his model. 
We must, then, set the national mind at work — set it to thinking, not 
to copying. It is only in this way that nationalities will be developed ; 
and among them, that which is so much talked of and so much desired— 
a national literature — a literature made out of American ideas, em- 
bodying American thoughts, American feelings. We must give up 
aping English customs. Foreign notions must be banished. Onr 
writers raust withdraw their thoughts from foreign associations, and 
look about them for theii Hopes and figures. The Foot must contem- 
plate die beautiful scenery of his own countiy. He must look to the 
^een hills of his native land — her sunny plains, verdant lawns, majes- 
tic rivers, and gurgling brooks. Here let him draw his metaphors. 
Our writers of prose must study American history, American institu- 
tions, American peculiarities. They must become thoroughly imbned 
with American prejudices. In short, our thoughts must become en- 
tirely our own, independent of other nations. When this is the casej 
we shall find that there is in us and of us the elements of a literature 
peculiarly our own. Till then, ws~ cannot expect a National Litera- 
ture, nor the full development of national character, however considered. 

Once more, the fact that so much remains to be discovered, is an- 
other reason why men should be independent thinkers. Can we sup- 
pose that there is no more room for inquiry ? Have we reached the 
acme of knowledge ? Are the arts and sciences brought to the highest 
degree of perfection 1 Are the great principles of truth all known 1 
Not at all. The world is ever advancing. The march of niind is 
onward. The thre^ of mystery is constantly unraveling ; and so 
many new things are continually brought to light, that we are encour- 
aged to believe, that what we now know, compared with what we may 
know, is but as the first faint streaks of moniing light compared widt 
dte eflhlgence of nomiday. Who, then, will enter the field of investi- 
gation ! Shall we leave it to the few ? Shall we sit down in indif- 
ference, when truth is to be discovered ? Let men enter the field ; let 
them engage in the search ; and since they are searching, let them not 
keep togeUier, nor follow in the path already traversed. They must 
■epUate. If they would accomplish anything, each must take ma own 
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resd, indepenilently of the other. Each must braach off for faims^, 
search for himself, and then may he hope to return to the point from 
whence he set out, bringing the reward of hii labors with him. 

In conclusion, if there be any to whom our subject appeals, it is to 
the fidncated — to those who have cultivated minds, and who know how 
to nee them. It appeals to them as men of thought, as men of ii^u- 
eace in die world. If the educated do not think for themselves, who 
ritall ? To whom shall we look for the great principles of truth T To 
the ignorant t Not at all. It is the educated, who alone are qualified 
to enter into the field of inTestigation. They are the persoas who give 
character to the age, who form the public mind. They are the beacon- 
lij^its to a misjudging world. From them issue the great conservative 
imnciples of society. Let them, then, realize the responsibilities Test- 
ing upon them. Let them feel that they mnst not look to others, but 
Aat they have each for himself a work to do. An^as a debt which 
they owe to the public, let them withdraw to the secret chambers of 
their own minds/ and there seek to individualize themselves with the 
progress of knowledge. Let themstrive to bring to light hidden truths, 
or to throw new lustre on truths aheady known. 

The subject appeals to all who are in a course of edncatitm. It 
enjoins upon such, in view of what they are to be, to think for them- 
sdves. Let them, therefore, not yield a slavish assent to the opinions 
of others ; but whatever seatimenCa they adopt, let them always " be 
able to give a reason for the &ith that is in them." Let them also re- 
member, that as educated men they will soou be called uptm to think 
for otheTS~-to guide their minds in the way of truth. Should they not, 
theu, feel their true importance, act in view of their coming responsi- 
bilities, and ttain up their minds to such habits of thought as will enable 
tliem to be of the most service to the world ? Or should they rather 
rest satisfied with being mere antomata, acting a borrowed part, and 
contributing nothing to the advancement of knowledge t No ! They 
may, they should sQrive to become prominent men in the world's his- 
tory. If they do not succeed, it should be no fault of their own. Let 
them tharelbre not sit down in idleness, when so much is to be done. 
Let them put forth all their powers, wt^e up the slmnbering energies 
of their nature, and they will not have lived in vain. To each, in the 
poefs words, I seem to heaf; a voice saying, 

" Id the wori<fi broad field gf battle, 
Id ths bivoDu: of lifs, 
B« not liks dumb-driven cattle ; 
Be a Hen in the (triTe." 
"Would that from every heart there might go forfli the answer — fell, 
acted npon, carried out in life^I will do tay duty. Would that mind 
might awake irom its lethargy,— discover its omnipotence, — ^put forth 
its powers,— and a new day would dawn upon the world of knowledge. 
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AaiBTOTLG enumerates Chaace unong the efficient causes of events. 
Nor was this belief peculiar to that philosopher, Previous to the 
light of Divine Revelation, the generality of mankind invested chance 
with an imaginary importance, which has since happily vanished, 
though the word itself has continued in unimpaired use. But & 
sounder philosophy has retained it only as a term expressing the ope- 
rationof unkBOim secondary causes ; and a truer religion, though it 
frowns upon its ancient sense, as arguing an imconscious or at least 
indifferent Ruler of the Universe, yet sanctions its introduction in mo- 
dem vocabulary, when employed in this, its more correct signification. 
Its use, when attended by ihis idea, obviously involves no impropriety, 
and is required as a convenient mode of speech, where we would re- 
fer to events, whose causes are either hidden in mystery, or operate 
contrary to expectation. 

Such causes as the above constitute no small portion of those that 
act in the world. Reason and observation will support us in affirming 
that the greater part of the machinery connecting cause with effect, is 
bidden from the scrutiny of human eye ; and, as a conseqiience, that 
the change, of which the world is one migh^ system, takes place more 
from chance than from causes, of which man does or can take cogni- 
zance. 

Let us, in the first place, observe the finite natiue of those powers, 
which man brings to this investigation of the numberless influences at 
work around him. His mind is so constituted, that it overlooks in it« 
widest scope a space which is but a point in the boundless infinity of 
Truth ; and yet so imperfect is the mental vision, even when em- 
ployed upon this extremely limited field, that both the largest and the 
minutest objects almost entirely escape observation. A clear image 
is formed on the mind's retina of those only, that constitute the mer 
dium between the two extremes. Reason is neither sufficiently com- 
prehensive to grasp a truth of extreme magnitude, nor nice and deli- 
cate enough in its texture to seize upon the exceedingly minute. We 
have heard it likened, by a homely though truthful comparison, to a pair 
of tongs, whose arms open not wide enough to comprehend a house, nor 
fit together with sufficient accuracy to pick up a needle. Such being 
the very limited nature of the human mind, inadequate, indeed, are 
our powers either to embrace within our vision at a bird's eye view, the 
lohote of that field of infiuences, which by an universal sympathy en- 
circles the entire world ; or to survey very minutely any part of it. 
Here is represented the tendency of every event daat has occurred 
since events first began to be ; and every day, we may say, renders 
tenfold more intricate . those lines of influence, infinite in number and 
qualities, that cottoect the pieaent with the past. Indeed, how fiitila 
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must be ota efforts to trace down through the vale of succeeding ages 
the true and entire consequences of one single event in antiquity — 
take what one we may ! These individual infiuencee, moreoTer, be- 
come compound : no longer acting as single forces, they produce a re- 
sultant. This caps the climax of our confusion. What was before a. 
mystery, now becomes perfect chaos ; and we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge, that'the whole world, ourselves included, ia under the con- 
trol of causes unknown to all but God. We relinquish our claim to 
that which is the distinguishing prerogative of the Deity. 

Obviously, then, our acquaintance with the operation of cause and 
effect is extremely imperfect. Being limited by the boundaries of ob- 
servation and experience, its character is simply empirical, and bears, 
as we have seen, but little relation to the actual. Reason drawing aside 
tihe curtain of the empiric, penetrates within the vail. She teaches 
us, that in the history of both nations and individuals, various rArcum- 
stances continually enter in as essential conditions for the occurrence 
of events, and thus become invested with all the reality of efficient 
causes. Of these, man is to a vast extent the necessary, though un- 
conscious creature ; and it is in this view, more paiticulaxly, that we 
we will consider the wide play given to Chance in shaping our desti- 
ny, both collectively and individually. 

History is but the development of certain causes set on foot at the 
creation of the world by the great First Cause, and since modified here 
and there in their series of necessary sequences by immediate acts of 
His will. . Supposing the Supreme Ruler to retain the same plan of 
direct interference in the government of this His province, we may say, 
that were the world to live over again from the first hour of its birth, 
its condition Imder the adminiatration of secondary causes would re- 
main the same at corresponding periods in its existence. But depose 
from its sovereignty one of these His viceroys, and an ever-widening 
element of discord is introduced to mar the first plan. Change one 
event, and you plant a different seed for the growth of a thousand oth- 
ers. Those coincidences of little circumstances, which so often gen- 
erate momentous results, are broken up, and a new order of them 
instituted. There will be found no arrow, that " at a venture shall 
Bmite king Ahab between the joints of the harness ;" no Tiber over- 
flowing its banks in season to preserve the germ, whence shall spring 
the Eternal City ; no spider to weave a web, that shall bar the en- 
trance to the cave of Mohammed'^ concealment. These were cir- 
cumstances trifling in themselves, but of inconceivable importance, 
when viewed as so many connecting links in Destiny, without each 
one of which being supplied, the rest of the chain, however perfect, 
would have proved unable to sustain the fate of the world. A minute 
examination of even the outlines of history in our possession, will not 
fail to detect many similar instances of great events originating in 
" small things." Some little incident, serving as a drop of water on 
the incipient fiame that would otherwise Ivrap a city in conflagration, 
may prove a more powerful cooBerratist than an emperor's decree. 
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Or', on the other hand, like s spa.rk falling upon a magazine of powder, 
one equally trivial in itself has often created mightier upheavingB ia 
the elements of society, ihan the most successful radicalist. In the 
first case, man does not recognize the preventive, because the fires 
were checked before they burst upoiL his view ; and in the second case, 
he attributes the world-rending consequences to some favorite theory 
of " general progress," that he would hug in his conceit of mind. 

How false a test, then, do we apply to the importance of circum^ 
stances ! We call them great, when their effects are immediate ; 
God judges of them by iheir relations with eternity. We turn our 
eyes toward those that glitter on the surface ; He regards them as im- 
portant instruments of His will, none the less, because they operate 
under ground. It is His high prerogative to connect trifling causes 
with momentous results, and thus overwhelm the vainly-aspiring mind 
with confusion, and inculcate in all a sense of utter dependence. 

Situations are frequent, where the future being involved in mystery, 
we act indifferently, like men groping about in Uie dark, though on the 
one side be a precipice, and on the other the haven of our hopes. 
From the nature of the case all forethought la here useless. If the 
step is to be made in utter darkness, an hour's reflection can inform us 
no better in what direction lo make it, than the impulse of the moment. 
In cases like this, circumstances supply the impulse, and under their 
influence we unconsciously act. Yei how momentous are often the 
results, into which we thus heedlessly plunge ! How " big with fate" 
those disregarded trifles of dust, that turn the balance in our minds ! 
How heavily may the destinies of unborn nations rest upon our heads, 
and our hearts beat none the quicker ! A few days before the discov- 
ery of land by Columbus, one or two birds had been observed to fly in 
a southwesterly direction, and he was reluctantly induced by the pray- 
ers and threats of his companions to change accordingly his course, 
which had hitherto been due west. Had this course remained unal- 
tered, it would have carried him, under the influence of the Gulf-stream, 
at once to the eastern coast of Florida, and the whole course of Spanish 
discovery have been changed : in all probability it would have taken 
a direction along the Atlantic shores of North America, and a Spanisli 
population have inherited the present territories of the United States. 
It is impossible to conceive of the particular results ; but most cer- 
tainly the history of America, so far as dependent on local causes, 
would have been altered, and the history of the world, so far as shaped 
by America, would have experienced a radical change. And owing 
to what ! The chance flight of a few birds ! A trivial cause, truly,, 
on which to hang such heavy consequences ; but trivial only in our 
OTes, from not perceiving with prophetic ken its legitimate results ia. 
Fuluri^. In the view of the Omniscient it is one of the grandest 
causes that He has ever made use of in the dealings of His providence 
with our race. 
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Thia is not an isol&ted instance of the kind ; histcMy is full of similar 
exatnplea of caus&lity, though, iiom their apparont insignificance, they 
too ofWn pass by unnoticed and uniecorded. Donbtless, if tre could 
tiace events to their true origin, we should there discover some noi' 
heeded circumstance, upon which hinged the whole issue ; while bQ 
tile fine-spun theories and philosophical speculations of oia historians 
ivoidd dwindle down into mere modifying circumstances. The Pil- 
grims — men destined to become in after ages the leaven of the Western 
world — were nearly equally divided daring their deliberations in Hol- 
land, as to embarking for New England. The majority of a few votes 
among those world-despised men, has set a ball in motion, that shakes 
^iTones, overturns nations, and sheds a hallowed influence of education 
and Christianity upon the lemotest parts of our globe. The historian 
refers not these effects to the immorality of the Dutch nation, which, 
we are told, (Gov. Bradford,) turned the balance of divided opinion, 
and brongh^about this majority ; but to the development of some gen- 
eral principles that he sees at work in the world. And it is proper 
that he should do so : since it is tmpossihle to know all the ten thoU'' 
sand ciTCumstasces connected by a positive necessity with the occnr- 
rence of events, he must Uietefore search for causes of a different 
character. The justice of such theories is founded on the probabilinr 
that, in the long run, the casual influences wOl nearly balance each 
other. Nature presents au analogy here. How irregular among them* 
selvei is the growth of the blanche that compose the stately oak ! 
How liable to perturbations in their minutie are the causes of tha 
rains that fertilize the earth ! Yet out of con&sion arises symmetry, 
and out of disorder, uniformity, la like manner, the system of " equal 
chances" puts the world in a state, as it were, of inertia, to be acted 
on by any original tendency in society to civilization or improvement. 
Yet the consideration of the td»ve truth should take ofi* the air of do^ 
matism, that so often pervades histories, in assigning general causes 
to particular results. 

it is a matter of frequent ocennence, that the deepest-laid plans of an 
energetic statesman come to nought, and the measures of blockheads 
meet with success. Wisdom must often " to the kennel," while stupid 
effrontery " staqds by the fire." This results from the impossibility 
of making calculations to meet. the actions and reactions in that invisi- 
ble chain of influences which interlinks all things together, withont 
either our knowledge or will. Thus is a coonection established be- 
tween the prince on the throne and every beggar in the streets. Po- 
litical events are more or leas attributable to the vibrations in this con- 
catenation of society so imseen as to balfle all human prudence. 
Carding Bemis, on being asked the catise of his banishment, is repre- 
sented as philosophizing in the following strain on the instability of 
Fortime : " I have traced to its source the stream that swept me from 
the throne ; and at the source there sat a common sutler-girl, the 
arbiter of my fortunes. . The displeasure I chanced to incur with het, 
communicated itself through a variety of secret channels to the King, 
from whom it descended upon my head, in the form of a gracious let- 
ter, in which it was intimated that I might chuige my. abode in Fnnce 
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fin whatever country mi^t be most agreeable." In ancient times it 
was said, that Athena was the mistress of Greece, ThemiBtocles gov- 
erned Athens, his wife ruled Themistocles, aud his son his wife ; so 
that a youth's whims were felt throughout the length aad breadth of 
Greece. 

The truths with respect to casual circamstonces, which hare already 
been commented upon, obtain also in the lives of iudividuats, and pre- 
sent themselves the more olearly, because each man has oi^ to con- 
sult his own experience, in order to realize die fact. Indeed, so forci- 
bly is the mind struck with the extreme latitude of the principle of 
" secret influences," that judging from the effects of known causes, it 
becomes a question with many, whether the whole difference in mental 
and moral organization among men cannot be accounted for as the re- 
sult of the comparatively infinite number of UHknoum causes. It must 
be granted, however, th^ though this be adequate to produce the variety 
in mind and character, yet has it no power to create that CQirespHMiding 
variety in physical development, wluch is more or less attendant upon 
the fonner. So far as we credit phrenology, we acknowledge an 
original difference between men, as they come from the hand of their 
Maker. The tell-tale face discloses the workings of the soul behind 
it, as with but half-smothered light it illumines the features with ani* 
matlon, and betrays its character in the countenance, through which- it 
would find expression. The expansive or low forehead ; the eye — 
deep set, and flashing the transmissions of the gem wi&in, or mild, 
tender, and blue ; the mouth — " wreathed in smiles," or curled with a 
perpetual sneer ; lips, compressed or vacillating with every feeling ; 
are all indices of Innate qualities of soul, and types set up by nature, 
faintly to shadow forth the veiled realities within. 
. But, whether or not the influence of circnmstances be sufficient to 
account for the whole of, iiua difTeiience we observe among mankind, 
certain it is, that in this wa^can be explained a ^reotjxirt of it. The 
original, individualizing principles of our nature, if such indeed there 
be, must necessarily become so thoroughly remodeled by a life-time's 
subjection to the action of this all-pervading power, that when an old 
man comes to die, it appears as though no ^aces would be found of 
his primitive cast of mind. One of the broadest channels through 
which change pours a torrent of influence to effect this, consists in our 
chance associations. In each one's world of thought, bnt few ideas 
stand distinct by themselves. The rest, in the origin and course of 
Aeir existence, have become involved in some tissue of accompanying 
thought ; and so general is the action of affinity, as they repose to- 
gether in the brain, that when we would draw forth one, we almost 
invariably find it connected with a long train of others. The process 
of this connection is unseen, and made manifest only by its effects. 
The consequence is, that a multiplicity of ideas — in the selection we 
have no jwrt — enter the mind, by a kind of necessity. When we 
reflect, then, how large a proportion of our thoughts visit us through 
this inlet of association wtthont the promptings of our wills, we must 
be struck with the broad sphere here given to chance in determiuiag 
human character. 
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When reserting to our previous lives, wo recall to the memory bow, 
from causes either utterly beyond our control, or esteemed trivial, and 
acted upon as such, have emanated consequences involving our well- 
being in both this world and the nest, the mind feels crushed under a 
sense of ils dependence on what is extraneous. Few are the friend- 
ships formed by any prenoua deterinination ; yet the mutual influence 
of two persona, living each with open confidence in a moral atmosphere 
of the. other's creating, passes all onr conception. To some unlooked- 
for incident does well-nigh every or» trace haying caught in his heart 
the seeds of Divine Truth, which shoot up and put forth here the 
leaves of holiness — whose fruit hereafter is life everlasting. All the 
objects of sense and sight in the " world without" leave each their ovra 
ntu'k toward writing out final character. The circumstances of cli- 
mate and natural scenery are rife with influence, either to freeze up or 
open the wells of feeling in the bosom of man — either to smother or 
^kindle the sparksof grandeur in his soul. No event is so fleeting 
as not to cast an abiding image on the mirror of his mind — no influence 
BO slight as not to touch strings in his heart that will vibrate throughout 
eternity. What these events and influences are, accident must greatly 
determine. Man's part is passive— K>ften unconscious. Sleepiog or 
waking) he hears not the airy footsteps of the secret influences that, 
like- so many ministering spirits of His will, the Superintending Mind 
employs to do His bidding. They whisper in om ears the " startling 
secrecies of dreams," ani conduct us through the " mysteries of waking 
vision." At one time, as the Phantom of Wealth, they throw a golden 
hue about us ; at anodier time, assuming the form of Love or Ambition, 
they bail our pro^iensities with an object, and lead us captives in the 
pursuit of it. But from the falling of a sparrow to the judgment upon a 
Herod, all things are but links in the great chain of cause and effect, 
which originates in the will and terminates In the glory of Him thatsit- 
leth en high. TjVhat a ^orious day will that one be, when, with a visioa 
refined from the grossness of materiality, we shall he permitted to scan 
the entire field of influences, — God shall justify His providence to the 
minutest event, — and the whole assembled universe will break forth in 
one burst of admiration and praise to the Omniscient ! 

In fine, so hidden from our eyes are the undercurrents that toss us 
about on the ocean of life, that many, feeling their inability to control 
their destinies, have subsided into the listleBsness of Fatalism. This 
is the religion of despair. But how cheering is the thought to tha 
Christian, that there is a Divinity which " shapes our ends," whose in- 
telligence hath numbered the hairs of our heads, who impersonaUs in- 
finite power employed by infinite goodness, and causes all things to 
work together for good to them that love Him ! Though circumstance 
weave the 'woof of fato, yet is it but a spindle in His hand forming the 
checkered web of life as He has [vedestiued. Our duty and the true 
philosophy of living consist in this, that guarded alike from the rocks 
of presumptuous self-reliance, and the mazes of desponding Fatalism on 
the broad sea of life, we choose the midway path of energy, teMipeitd 
by humility and trust. 
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I'va beaa <m Iha Ice, 
or Um mowj M^ 
Aid Fn heud Uw wild w»Tuf icUkf n 
And Vn mta lb«ir Batce nfii 
Aa tbej Uihad i« tbeit aane. 



Then I lieud Ihe wild eiy, 
Thit wuit ap to the iky, 
Fram tba mvinei' ■ttnggliBg n» lUb { 
Aad that iliiick tf dnpur. 



Whidi. BicH when he ended the itaile> 

But the ■wloc went down, 

Wben bia ifHrit had flown. 
To hit ooean-bed, ever to rttL 

While lh« white loUiig nug* 

Bug hk fauemi diigo, 
A> B ihioad it eaeireled hii hreut 

In the ocean-cave deep, 

Doth hJB man t; form sleep. 

And he heeds Dot the loar of the wbtm; . 

But he waileth iu peace. 

Till the archangBl'a voice. 

Shall awaken the dead ti*m their graTea. 



THE EFFICACY OF CWMIKAL LAW. 

Crihinal law, by some vriter, has been compared to a spider's veb, 
whicli catches and holds fast in its meshes the weaker insects, while 
the larger and more powerful make their escape. This apparent inef- 
ficiency, has been one of the causes of "^e prejudice which exists in 
the minds of many against the practice tuid profession of law. They 
have seen the guilty escape punishment, thronrii some technicality of 
the taw, and not undersCanding the necessity lor this sbict adherence 
to forms, they charge (he blame ilpon the profession, forgetting that fhe 
great object of law may be gained, although the oflfender escape ; for 
the inflictionof pain is not the design of law, but merely one means 
towards the attaining of that design. 

is, then, criminal law as faulty as Ouuiy aeaert t Is it ths ■pidai^ 
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web, eatangling mod deatrojring the weak alone 1 In reply to thia ques- 
tion, it will be jjecessaiy to ehow what is the object to be gained by 
Huauu L&w, a&d also, that Criminal Law gains its proportion of that 
object. 

Man is the subject of two kinds of Law. The one is the Moral Law, 
and is im^Janted in, and given to us, by our Creator. Its authori^ is 
derived Irom the simple fact, that our Maker has made us vmder its 
power, and its design is to bring our souls into perfect conformitt' to 
His will. It governs our actions by regulating our desires and leel- 
ii^ the G}Hinga of those actions, and it offers, as inducements, the 
reward of eternal happiness, and the punishmeat of eternal misery to 
each soul bom into this world. 

The other is the Human Law, and is commanded us by the gorem- 
ment under which we live. It derives its power from the necessity 
which exists among men to protect the weak Irom the strong, (he good 
from the bad, and its desigii is to give to each person, that degree of 
liberty, and freedom from injury, which is consistent with the welfare 
of the whole. Human Law lakes no cognizance of feelings or wishes 
sot expressed in actions, since they can have no effect upon our fellow- 
men; and ror illegal acts it threatens punishment. 

The former de^s with man, as the subject of God ; the latter, that 
of the State. The sdminislrator of one is the Almighty j that of th« 
other, weak mortals. 

Though the one is much inferior in scope to the other, yet its au- 
thority is derived ultimately from the same Gonrce i for, since taws are 
necessary to the existence of that human society, which is in accord- 
ance with the win of God, they must rest on His will, and the Moral 
Law stands on no higher ground, although the Human is, indirectly, de- 
rivable from the same source as the Moral Law, and the strictly obedient 
to the latter need fear nothing from the former j yet these two Laws, 
which many confound, are entirely distinct, so that either could exist 
without the other ) for we should be mtder die Moral Law, though we 
lived where no Human Law had jurisdiction ; and necessity and expe- 
diency would teach us a Human Law, were no Moral Law known. 
Criminal Law, being one branch of the Moral Law, whose design >s 
the welfare of the citizens, must have some padicular division of this 
subject in view, and its' duty is to protect from bodily injury. 

Mo man, wishing to judge of the efficiency of a machine, would 
care to scrutinize each separate part, minutely noticing each irregular- 
ity and imperfection ; but he would look at the result of its efforts, and 
see if its end were gained as cheaply, and with as few drawbacks as 
possible. If it served its purpose, he would overlook its faidts, know- 
ing that no work of man can be perfect, "Hius should we judge of 



Criminal Law. If it gains it 



be the protection of the citizens 
leaving his home for distant lands. 



and that end is of more importance 



to Society than the evils resulting from its failure are injurious, justice 
can aak for no more. Does it gain its end, which we have found to 



from bodily damage t Who, when 
feels any doubt that the law will 



corer with its fdiield tboae lemaidilag behind ? 'Who, in this counby. 
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where the greatest freedom of action is aHoved, Btaads in jeopardy of 
life or limb, through the weatness or inefficiency of our Law ! Who 
considers it requisite to carry about him those weapons of defence so 
common, and ao useful, too, in conntries not blessed by such a guardian 
power ? So completely are we surrounded and defended by Law, and 
so silent hut powerful is its exercise, that like the air we breathe, not 
a thought is ever given to its great benefits ; but let its influence for one 
day be withdrawn, and oui land would weep blood. The best men, and 
the greatest minds, have not been laboring for centuries in vain, to dis> 
cover those immutable principles of justice, and the proportionate 
criminality of ofiences, upon which good Law must be founded ; bat 
they have bequeathed to us the trutti, which we possess, drawn from 
thedeep wells of antiquity, and destined to continue pure, till themillen- 
ial hour shall bring all mankind under one Law and one Administrator. 
True, in the execution of this Law, many criminals escape punish- 
ment, through some want of form, or mere technicali^. All tnat can 
be said, and all that need be said, is, that it is necessary to the firmness 
and immntabili^ of Law, that its forms should be rigidly observed. 
They are the securities which all possess against its nsjuat adminis- 
tration. But let no one ieSr that disobedience to Human Law will ever 
go unpnaished. Though the guilty escape here, there is a Court that 
knows no technicalities, is governed by no forms, c^ls upon no advo- 
cate, aaks a verdict from no jmy, but where Justice, all-knowing and 
all-powerful, presides. 

" Tbate, is no ihuffliDg, Ihers, tba sclion lies 
In ilM trae natnie, and wa, oiinelvM, compelled 
To (be teeth and forehead of odi faultii 
To ghr« in endencs." 
Before that Tribunal, let us be willing to leave all those whose pun- 
ishment shall be sacrificed to the necessities of Human Law, contenting 
ourselves with the assurance, that it gains its great end by protecting 
those under its care. w. b. a, 

Jul; 9, leti- 



TRANSIATION FROM ALCESTia 

DADatrria of Pelioa, royal one. 
With joy may yon in Hades dwell. 
In Ii|;htteea manBioas, where ne'er Tell 
The beuM of Heaven'a bright sun. 
And now letduk-haired Fluto know, 
God of the dreary lealma below. 
And htm who aeated at the oir. 
Convoy* the dead to hell's dark shore, 
That he o'er Achenn'a ndlini 

itof alL 
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Thw ifaall budi, ■ taatM throDg, 
.WboM •oub are loucbed with ewired fire,. 
Praiw oa Uw •cTsu-alriog'd nMuntun lyre. 
And in tbe Hci|de Kmg — . 
At Sparta, whwe AiMUa't print, 
With g^artaixlB crowm the wlBiiin feaBt. 
When IhTongh the ntght HesTea'a aiarr} qoeen 
UghtB op aU earth with ailrory aheen. 
Al Atbeni, too, with nealth and power, 
So great a theme hast than thii hour. 
To mioBtrerB genius left. 



JEALOUSY— A FACT IN FICTION. 
" I had a dream which wm not bU b dream." — Bj/rort. 

BnRDENED with cares, I slept, aud while " Tired Nature's sveet 
restorer, balroy sleep," " knit up ih^ raveled sleeve of care," an angel 
whispered in my ear the following story : 

" In a certain city of the Pilgrim Land, amid a choice collection of 
kindred flowers, there bloomed, in modesty, a sveet violet — a little 
maideti of some twenty summers. Attracted by her charms, a stran- 
ger, skilled in the fa,scinations of the world, had won his way into the 
good graces of her family, and entwined himaelf around the affec- 
tions of the, guileless girl — like a wild brier, winding itself around the 
delicate petala of a summer flower, at firat to shadow it from the sun- 
beam's heat and the violence of the storm, but eventually to smother 
its bloom, and, piercing it with hidden thorns, to steal away its beauty 
and sunlight forever ! Obediah Intrigue — for snch the appellation we 
bestow, the first part of the name indicative of his worth, the second ex- 
pressive of the leading characteristic of his life — had for some months 
reveled in the confidence ofIittleCarola,andwasfastmoulding her heart 
to his own wishes. Her parents, too, pleased by the charmof his seduc- 
tive and plausible address, had extended to him the fullest hospitalities 
of their generous family circle. Her brother, alone, of all, perceived the 
dark features of Obed's character ; but his voice of warning was so 
improbable, as to pass by them, as the idle wind, nnrespeoted. Asso- 
ciated with Intrigue, as a companion of his leisure hours, he soon dis- 
covered the hypocrisy in which he veiled himself. Dark, scheming, 
and selfish at heart, without magnanimity of soul, or even talents of im- 
portance to sustain his narrow ambition, he wore, over all his wiles, a 
garb of smooth complacency and seeming frankness. A narrow stream 
IS oAen deep. Cunning in his demeanor, he assmned, ever, a kind of 
eccentricity, which he well knew had a charm for woman, and while 
it excited curiosity, veiled a diousand faults and follies. Concerning 
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himBelf, hia family, and home, by mingling truth irithequiTocatioii, hs 
infused a mystery, and while ptofessiiig to lift this veil, to unbosom *U 
to Carola and her Inends, took can to leave the impreBsion that ha 
was really more than he seemed to others. By a thousand artfyl d«- 
vices, he had gained an intimacy in that peaceful family, and how 
did he use it 1 You shall heai, in part. Glradually, for some months, 
had he been gaining an ascendency, and asauming the direction of 
Carola's actions, when her brother farmed the friendship of Francis 
Fanner, and introduced him to the family. Charmed by the artless 
paces of Carols, and a stranger to the other ladies of the place, Frank. 
was soon fond of the society of his fair acquaintance, and kiaowing 
little of the strategy of society, or the position and character of Obe- 
diah, the simple youth thought it not wrong to enjoy frequently the 
banquet of her presence. Conscious of innocence and honorable mo- 
tives, he imagined the world around him composed of the same ele- 
ments, and actuated by similar impulses. Alas, he was too soon and 
sadly undeceived. The amall, quick, black eye of Intrigue, so keen, 
so furtive in its glance, was not long in perceiving the presence of the 
intruder ; and fancying him a rival in the regards of the maiden, marked 
him as the victim of his jealousy. Innocence is ever unsnspectinc and 
miwary, and Frank received, without a shadow of distrust, the nand 
tl fellowship so cordially proffered by the heaven-robed fiend ; and' 
unbosoming his real sentiments in regard to the fair creature to him, 
avowed his admiration for her character, but disclaimed all pretensions 
to her aSeclions or her hand, and declared himself a visitor at die 
house only in the capacity of her brother's friend. Thus he laid him- 
self doubly within the power of his secret enemy, who, judging Frank 
by himself, considered his professions but a pretest, beneath which to' 
conceal his increasing passion. But professing to be pleased with the 
explanation, and to admire the honot^le candor of the other, the wily 
intriguer, even while the smile of seeming friendship overspread hia 
face, resolved his ruin in his heart. Frank shortly discovered that evil 
was brewing, and consulting Carola's brother Henry, or " Hal," as he 
was better known, was soon convinced that the " green-eyed monster" 
was lurking in the bosom of Obediah. He resolved at once upon his' 
course. To avoid all shadow of misinterpretation from his visits, 
Frank sacrificed every personal motive of pride or diffidence to his 
honorable impulses, by explaining his sentiments fully to the mother, 
and intimating the same to Carola herself. Candor is the breaatwoilc 
with which innocence fortifies herself against invasion ; yet, there are 
enemies, that overleaping or subverting for a time, this parapet, may 
wound (be defenceless garrison within — but it mostly happens that the 
weapons used against that wall rebound, at last, and crush thd invader. 
WUl it be so in the present caae ? Listen further. 

" One Sunday evening, Frank invited Carola to Chnrch, and she 
accepted his company. Intrigue entered before they left — perhaps on 
the same destination — and learning the arrangement, seated himself in 
a comer without a. word, but in the pale cheek and bloodless lip, the 
Nstless flashing of his eye, and his uneasy manner, one versed in such 
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Aings might have read dte cnrses of the tnry that maddened his reiy 
■oul. When they were gone, he rose from the chair, gnashed his teeth, 
■tamped upon the floor, and with clenched flst ge«tuied to the mother 
and brother of the gtrl, to this beautiful and polite expression,—" B7 
— — , I wont be bearded by that feilom." Frank was not aware of 
'what tronsjnred, and had only sought this walk to inform Caiola that 
■he most not constme his future reserve into disrespect, but consider 
that he was only denying himself the happiness of her company to 
avoid the contetnptible jealousy of Obediah, and thns to secure the 
peace of her family. She understood him, and remarked that she 
should henceforth, as before, regard him not as a visitor, or admirer, 
hut a friend. > Obed called on Frank that night, wi^ resolves which he 
dared not execute. He found his companion prepared for him this 
time. Cool and unruffled, yet resolute, plain, and positive in bis man- 
ner, Frmok met him on every argument and suggestion, and the false- 
hearted wretch, foiled in his purpose of ensnaring 01 intimidating, af- 
ter again disclainiing any interest in Carola, left in a rage, feigning 
sickness from the fumes of a cigar. 

" Fraidt now kaew, not only from inference and the information of 
others, but even from Obedi^'s own lips, the hypocrisy and danger c^ 
his character. He had listened with disgust at his narratives of ad- 
venture with siHy and imsuspecting females, and marked his ezpstia- 
tions upon the general weakness and cormptioa of the whole sex. 
Virtue he considered but another name for successful dissimulation, 
and cbaslity as evanescent as a morning mist. Such sentiments 
avowed, startled the unsophisticated Frank. He thought that the way- 
wardness of youth might occasionally .give the rein to propensity, and 
lead to dissipation and deeds of immorality ; but it most be a soul far 
tost to the nobler and better impulses, that could boast of its unholy 
conquests, and ungtateMly reveal the faults and misfortunes of fami- 
lies, whose kindness alone had placed such knowledge and opportuni- 
ties within iis reach. What bosom, then, with one glow of honor or 
honesty yet remaining, could look in silence at the wiles of a person 
holding such opinions, to win the affections of a beautiful and confr 
ding girl, for whom he was witless enough to confess he felt no real 
attachment, or abiding interest? Not Frank's, indeed. He well knew 
that Carola, beguiled by his sweet words, had centred much of hei 
afiectioQ and happiness upon Intrigue, and he could net reflect without 
horror, that the wretch might be but wooing her tender heart, in order 
to blight its affections, or rob it .of its happiness or virtue. Convers- 
ing with Henry, he found his views had long been the same ; but so 
pOweileas was his influence with the family, against the fatal charmer, 
dial hia assertions were treai^ as timid and unfounded vafBiies. 
FVank, therefore, took occasion, on his next interview with Carola, to 
inform her of his professed feelings toward her, and, without discus- 
sing his character, to intimate the danger of his deceiving her. She 
nndersSood bis allusion, but mistook his fXetitie, and wanting the iocli- 
nabon or discretion to conceal the conversation from Obediah, soon 
gara him nawn to repent this itoble, bnt una^tpceciated act of gener- 
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osity. [I uked the ang6l what motive Carda supposed had prompted 
FraDk to this — but he answered only with a meaning amile, and thus 
contimied.l Meeting Obediah the next day, and perceiFing that he 
knew of the conversation, Frank told him candidly why he had tolcl 
her, asd what were his own convictions of his couree. Obediah (per- 
haps for a good reason) concealed his hatred, and passed it all over 
with complacency and seeming good nature. But this time he could 
QOt deceive his companion, who saw at once that he must either drive 
this serpent from the fair garden where he vas concentrating hia poi- 
son, or himself leave its precincts, where he was liable at any moment 
to feel the venom of' his fangs. He had warned the warm-hearted pro- 
prietors of the danger of this crawling visitor, and therefore he deter- 
mined to pursue the latter course. Accordingly, he called to make 
known his intentions. Intrigue was with the lady of the house, in 
the parlor, at his entrance. He inquired for Carola. " She will be 
down in a few moments," replied the mother ; " be seated, sir." Obe- 
diah sat pale and silent, but quite uneasy, and afler sundry ahema, and 
manifold spiteful conCortiona of hia nasal appendage, withdrew from 
the room, and met Carola before she entered. They cooTersed togeth- 
er a few moments, and thea retired to an adjoining room. Her mother, 
sooner than Frank, discovered the affair tbat waa enacting, and went 
lo request the young lady's presence in the parlor — but retumed, with 
a lot^ of chagrin, to inform Frank that Carola had refused to aee him. 
Slung at an insult ao undeserved, he rose, and was bidding adieu, when 
she requested him to call soon and receive an explanatiou. He prom- 
ised, but in the meantime saw Obediah, and demuided of him the rea- 
son of hia conduct. The cowardly miscreant resorted to falsehood, 
aud positively denied having the slightest instrumentality in the matter. 
He swore, iu fact, that he had never, in any wise, exerted his influ- 
ence against him, but on tlie contrary averred that he had always 
regarded htm as a gentleman and a friend — ^had ever spoken highly of 
him to Carola, and was ready to do any diing to oblige him. Frank 
replied, " I do not contradict what yoti say, but I wish you to meet me 
to-morrow evening, at half past seven, at their house, and make the 
same assertions." Obed, in all the insincerity of his little heart, aft- 
swered with an earnest manner and an oily lip, " I will meet you there 
by all means." Frank did not believe him, hut could demand no 
more. Entrapped in his own toils, Obed found he must make a des- 
perate effort, or fall, and thus he had recourse to a noble stroke of his 
own magnanimous policy, viz. : he resolved to screen himself behind 
the fears of the ladies ! Mark the method. Frank received an invi- 
tation on the following day, to take. Ua with the ladies, and to have the 
matter all explained. - The invitation was sfiecial and preasiHg. He 
read its meaning, but could not refuse. The Mad^ne met him at the 
door, and welcoming him to the parlor, told him it was all die re- 
sult of a misplaced jealousy in Obediah ; that he had acquired an un- 
happy and dangerous influence over Carola ; and begged he would f«- 
give the thoughtless girl and the young man, for her s^e. She re- 
gretted deeply that su^h as unfortunate affair had occurred, and said 
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she had Tequested him to come to tea, as she feared the conseqnencea 
of a meetmg between him and Obed ; that auchan arrangement would 
be too much for her feelings, and idte hoped be would bury all the past 
for the quiet of the family. The am>eal was to motives which Frank 
could not lesiat, and he submitted to injustice rather than be ungallant. 
Garola entered with a blushing coontenance, overcast with Borrow, and 
greeting him kindly proffered her hand, which he received. Then 
tracing in pencil, what she could not rentuie to speak, wrote, " Will 
you be so kind as to foigire roe, and forget what has transpired T" He 
wrote, in reply, " It is sufficient) we will bury the past." Frank sub- 
sequently learned that the reason of Carola's refusing to eee him, was 
& menace of the black-hearted Intrigue. He told her, if she saw 
Frank then he would kill him. The timid gitl shrunk at the thought, 
but concealed the threat, perhapa for a double reason, and chose to bear 
the blame herself, rather than hazard a friend's security. What Aer»- 
ism is mingled with the fear of woman ! Obediah was soon ailer dis- 
carded, and Frank received "with a welcome warm as ever." 

But the demon foiled was not desboyed. Maddened by jealousy 
and stung at defeat and disgrace, he thirsted for revenge. Frank wv 
shortly beset by a host of troubles. Secretly and magic-like they 
sprung around his path. He knew the cause, and his spirit was 
awakened. As a lioo roused by wound of secret arrow springs madly 
forth upon the foe, so sprung his chafed soul to meet the lurking villain. 
They met — one would have flsd, but flight was disgrace — they fought-*- 
1 drop the curtain. 

" What think you," whispered the angd, " Obediah is again folded 
within the besom of that hapless family ! What secret spell hath 
wrought the change, I may not tell — to men it seems a mystery. Frank 
has found a happier spot, wh^e honor has a home and worth is ie< 
warded. Carola admires too late — another loves him now." 

The voice had ceased. I woke, and beheld the vaniahing form of 
the angel. " Stay," said I ; "what means aH this — concern it me or 
those I love V Over the meseeager's faoe a smile was playing, as he 
merged into the invisible ; but a voice, as if within my breast, yet 
heaven-like, replied, " This story has a fomidatioa in t&ct- — a meaning 
for thee, and a philosophy for those who mark it wdt. But ere you 
make the application, I refw you to the preface of ' Roderick Ran- 
dom.' Viliamy in virtue veiled seems sometimes haj^y — it is the joy 
of misery ; virtue has her sorrows — they axe the laiseries of joy, 1b- 
tiigue and Frankness have their own reward. 

■PiginlMin pigmiM Mill, IboBKh peich'd «a jUpi, 
And pymnida are pfntnlA in vaha.'" 
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A FRAGMENT. 

Yen, thin » aDmethiag in tb* Godlika mnl, 
Vfbea, witb tbe annDUiDg purpoie >■ its gqti 
Of good to iQBery'i waB> duapBiriDg •<»>■) 
It tcMl 'Ha boliMt CDorgKi, And run* 
Ttwt ran, wImtc inus ia ■ de&lUea funa 
On aartt], and joy above ; that marki the nanw 
And knpreai af the Deity ! Wbo crave* 
God'a nobleat boan, immoital Hope, that teavaa 
The datkeit tempoila of dc^nir, uul baraa 
IToqneDcbed nod qneDchteai, (vhsaCiMtioD tuna 
Back to ilB former elemeali? O list, 
An airfnl voice forerei wnioda — " Deetet 
From Klf ; be atroag and labor, if jo would 
Secure IbU prize, — 'tia Godlike to do Good." 

on a^e how Natan'a TMioa ehuge* teach 

lite quick approtuih of life'ii eztremerf teach' 

Perchance, one hour, tbe wind* all fierce aad bteak, 

Knla o'er the cow'iiag woods as if to wnak 

A douUe fary for their afaort-hred reign ; 

While tbe Storm -Sprite careeriog o'er the plain, 

Howli mid the tempeet, and the dhi of atonns 

BesDimdi a* if, with their embattled forma. 

The elementi were mast'riiig to aonie db« 

And geaenl cooflict. But these acenea of ire 

Fbm oC and, the next bom, the wearj day 

Draws calmly to its cloas, — with whose lait nf 

The lowing henJs ntiie from off the Mils, 

To welcome teat ; and oft there sweetly fills 

The williug ear, the milkmaid'a nng, that'&oUa 

Upon the gentle breeze. So Nature uotea 

Her wamiaga ia om path. We heap oni hoard 

Of ftaio, bnatluig awhile npon the brand 

Aienn of the world, and act witti leal. 

Each hia own •ep'nta patt, for woe in weri. 

In the great contert, — btrt full soon wa lay 

Tbo paniqily of itrife slide, and day 

Fnun na departs, while to that Inat, that deep 

And dreamtea rest w4 sink, — that sleep 

From which there's no awaking to this tndn 

Of fierce, Inmaltaona conSicla, ere aguiu 

Work nod be strong ! Ibr that long nl^t may lOon 

Dneaad upon oa in onr smiling noon ; 

Tf or knowledge uor deviea can mortal crave. 

In the duk, dreary chombai of the grave. 
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It was declued by God, that the Jews should be " a peculiar pea- 
pie," aud well has the prediction beea fulfilled. They difier in almost 
etveif point firom all other oations ; in their origin, their religion, their 
govenunent, their past hlatory, their present state, and their tiiture dee* 
tiny, we read the command, " Come out from them and be ye separate." 
It will be no un|»x>fitable task to trace out the plans of Infinite Wisdom 
in His dealings with the chosen people. 

Their origin is a striking proof of God's wisdom in the selection of 
a people to serve him. He chose no warlike tribe to spread his name 
and worship with fire and sword ; He chose no peaceful nation to in* 
habit a second paradise, in luxurious indolence, with nothing to do but 
receive and enjoy His richest earthly blessings ; but took a single 
fonily, headed by one of His most tried and faithful servants, who 
■■ went forth not knowing whither he went j" and this man he com- 
manded to take possession of extensive territory, on the assurance that 
his descendants should be " as the sand on the sea-shore" for multi< 
tude : he did it, strong in unquestioning faith ; and in spite of subjec- 
tion and opposition, the aeed of Abraham grew and multiplied, until 
the promise was fulfilled. Such was the origin of the Jewish nation — 
perfectly in keeping with the events that followed, and appearing as if 
stamped by the Great Originator, as peculiarly His own work, and 
pregnant with designs such as He alone could form. 

I'heir religion was peculiar, not only in its doctrines, but in the 
manner of its deliverance to them, and the nature of its service. And 
here let us speak with reverence ; let ua remember that the system we 
are considering is not the crude mythology of a half-civilized nation, or 
the cold hypothesis of a visionary philosopher, but roles of faith and 
practice delivered by God himself, which it were impious to criticise 
and superfiuous to praise. The sceptic and the unbeliever have called 
many of its ordinances useless, and many of its ceremonies unmeaa- 
ing ; but let us rather " put off our shoes from our feet," and gaze on 
Ita perfections in silent awe, without attempting to pry further into its 
mysteries than God has given us to know. But the religious charac- 
ter of the Jews we may discuss with greater freedom, and here we 
shall find their distinctive peculiarities fully maintained. God had 
promised Abraham that " in his seed should the nations of the earth 
be blessed," and for nearly two thousand years they were guardians 
of pure religion for the world. We find inconsistencies in this part of 
Jewish character, which it is hard to reconcile. We cannot deny that 
the Jews were a highly religious nation, and sincerely devoted to the 
faith and practice enjoined upon them; but at the same time their 
returns to idolatry were so general and so often repeated, that long 
periods of their history preseut little else than records of sin, punish- 
ment, and repentance. We cannot ascribe this to want of religious 
i^al or indiflerence to religious b^ef ; 6fi Jewjsh constancy has been 
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tried too oftea to be doubted now. Their fiimiTess was uoBh^en by 
Bgjfptiao tyranny ; they held fast their faith through seventy years of 
Babyloniah captivity; but weariness of a desert-march brought them 
to the TCTge of open rebellion, and the rich abundance of Canaan led 
Xheta into idolatry. In the time of trial and persecntion, tiiey were 
eteadfeat; but inprosperity, the slightest temptation wosld lead them 
into the groseefit srn. At times, all sense of duty or obligation to God 
Seemed to be blotted in a moment from the mind of the natioa. There 
is no record of gtadual demoralimtion, or of the imperceplible advaoev 
of irroligion ; but whenever left in a measure to themselves by the 
death of an upright ruler or a fsithfid prophet, they seen) to hare re- 
Idpsed imnrediately into idotatry, as ifit*ere their natural state. Nor 
ftimt all that appears, vas their rettnn to God less sudden or less gene* 
nl : no sooner did they feel the punishment of their sins, than they 
called upMi dieir forgotten Father, who, in Hia own tiroe, sent deftver- 
ance ; then followed long periods of faithful service, until some new 
change lefl them, like a helmless ship, to their own guidance. It 
would seem ftora this, that their religion had its principal hold, -not on 
their devotional fefilings, but on their nationality, which must have been 
tt prevailini sentiment in their minds, to enable them to maintain so 
long their diirttnct existence nnder circamstonces so unfavorable, la 
this view, their wanderings into idolatry seem to have been caused by 
Individual evil inclination prerailing over public feeling. When they 
cried unto God in their distress, it was to save them fVom national de* 
Htmotion ; when they returned to His service, they did it as a matter 
of public policy ; when they adorned the temple, their gifts were not 
to the house where God dwelt, but to the nationnl temple ; when they 
refused, in captivity, to bow down to other gods, they clnng not to the 
Law of Moses, but to the faith of their fathers. Not that there was a 
want of real religious feeling among the Jews: if ever God had faithfhl 
servants anywhere, "it was among them ; and we may be sur^ that Is- 
rael never departed from the true faith as long as dieir counsels or 
their influence could prevent it. The rest adhered to God merely as 
their political head, and it is not strange that they should have often 
fallen into idolatry. 

Their government was b pure Theocracy, human rulers being but 
the medium through which the commands of God were promulgated 
and enforced. The pomp and splendor of royal state were never seen 
■theret, until they came as the first signs of corruption and debasement. 
Tb% priest and ruler, often united in the same person, shared equally 
In the counsels of the nation ; the same law regulated the ceremonies 
of the lerapie-service, and the judgment of civil offences. Statesmen 
or diplomatists there were none, for the chosen people had no treaties 
to form, no alliances to seek. The general, going forth to w^r, took 
his directions from the priest ; and reluroing in triumph, asked God's 
will in the disposal of the vanquished. Thus the religion was loved 
as a national institution, the government was clothed with aathori^ 
from on high, and both had God for their Source, Supporter, snd Head. 
Happy people ! whose law was revelation, whose religion was law, 
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aad nkoM ndet was God. Welt woold it have been finr them, had 
they neTei desired a king to rule over them. 

If the- history of the Jews, instead of having been &6 earliest les- 
son ^ our childhood, «nd oar daily reading ever since, had just been 
given to the world as an interesting novelty, with unquestionable evi- 
dence of its authenticity, and had been read by us for the first time as 
such, all other histories would appear uninteresting and nnevenlful in 
comparison. We find more here to excite wonder and interest, than 
in the annals of all the world beaido. There we see the actions and 
the plans of those whose greatest strength is weakness, and who "know 
not what a day may bring forth;" here we trace the progress of counseto 
whose full consummatioa is reserved for thousands of years to come, 
and behold the deeds of the right hand of the Almighty. This differ- 
^ce is especially perceptible in the first thousand years of Jewish 
history.- The Jews sojourn in Egypt, and the manner in which it wa« 
brought ahotu — their departure thence, the passage of the Red Sea, 
the miracul<His supply of their wants in the desert, the delivery of the 
law irom Sinai, the removal of the former inhabitants from Canaan to 
make room for them — tbcae do nut look like the works of man. Where 
can we find a history of mercy and forbearance in a ruler, or of in- 
gratitude and lebellion in a nation, like that of God's subsequent deal- 
ings with them ? For nearly five hundred years, the record is the 
same — departure from God, chastisement, reform, and restoration, fol- 
laweA by renewed departure. Then comes their gradual advance in 
extent of territory, in power, and commercial prosperity, under Saul 
and David, until they reach the zonttb of their glory, in the reign of 
Solomon. From that time until die destruction of their city by the 
Romans, the decline of their prosperity was slow but continual. In 
one respect, their history is like that of other nations of antiquity. 
We can trace the same progress from semi-barbarism to advanced civ- 
ilization, accompanied by luxury and corruption, and followed by a 
rapid descent through all the successive steps of degradation, to the 
lowest point of national debasement, that we find in the history of 
Greece and Rome, and which posterity may have to record in the epi- 
taph of our own country. Though it was reserved for Socmen to 
3faise them to the highest state of prosperity that any nation had ever 
reached, yet, before his reign, Aey had taken the first steps preparatory 
to the downward coulee. Envious of the conquests and the warlike 
fame of surrounding nations, they a^ed that they might have a king, 
who would lead them out to battle, and the request was granted. But 
they repented of their rashness, when the arrogance and tyranny of 
their rulers had given rise to rebellion and dissolution. It was too late 
then for return to their former state ; hut bitterly was their imprudence 
atoned for in-the long and fierce wars between Israel and Judah, and 
eoreiy did they feel its consequences in the weakness of divided pow- 
er. From this time forward, as they wandered further and fanher 
from God, their history is more and more like that of the nations about 
them, and less marked by displays of Almighty power. But if we 
take their history, all- in all, from the commencement of their existence, 
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ontil they were swallowed up in that great gulf of natioae, the Romaa 
Empire, we may challenge the world to produce ita parallel. 

Perhaps of all the Jews' peculiarities, the most remarkable is the 
stale in which they now exist. Many a nation has been the scourge 
in the hand of God to chastise their iniquitiea, and of all that were so, 
not one now remains. To apply to the Jews, what was once said of 
the Huguenots, " they are the anvils on which many a hammer baa been 
broken." The cultivated Greek, the haughty Roman, and the wealthy 
Assyrian, are swept away. And still, the Jews remain, scattered, yet 
united ; down-trodden, yet pioud ; despised, yet powerful. Eighteen 
centuries have now rolled by, since the sceptre departed from Jodxh. 
All those ties which are wont to bind men to each odier have long beea 
severed among the Jews ; they possess now no community of coimtry, 
interests, or rulers ; yet, scattered as they are throngh erery land, en- 
gaged in every variety of occupation and pursuit, living under every 
kind of gorernment, from the most liberal to the most tyrannical, and 
thriving under all, they are still held to their religion, and to each oth- 
er, by a bond which death itself cannot dissolve. Nor can they be 
crushed by oppression or persecution;, the fires of the Inquisition have 
slain their thousands, and popular persecution its tens of thousands, 
but they have yet a part to j^y among the nations of the world, and 
f(v this they are preserved. 

There is no nation now existing, which has before it so glorious, 
yet so certain a destiny as is reserved for the Jews. If prophecy kud 
interpretation fail not, the time shall come when God will visit his an- 
cient people with salvation ; when from north and south, from east 
and west, He will gather them in to their former home. They went 
forth in humiliation and disgrace, with mockery and insult; but tfaey 
shall reUim in majesty and honor, as becomes the people of God's 
choice ; not as conqueiorB, with the "pomp and circumstance of war," for 
the triumphs of those days shall be bloodless ; but with Joy and shout- 
ing, like exiles letuming to their native land. We may think of them 
as passing in solemn pilgrimage through the land of their fathers ; 
every step presenting some new memorial of God's goodness to their 
ancestors ; or of His still greater mercy to themselves ; every hill and 
valley attesting the goodliness of their heritage ; until at last they 
reach the holy city, and stand once more on the holy hill ; but ima- 
ginalion can go no fiirther. Jt may be fonnd that we have gone further 
in this case than the strict letter of inspiration will allow, and that the 
Holy Land is never destined to revert to its ancient poesesstHn ; but 
we are sure of this, that the Jews will have their full sl^e of the bless- 
ings which will attend the coming of that age of peace and happiness, 
which the Scriptures encourage us to expect. We cannot doubt that 
the seed of Abraham will again be the children of God, and believe in 
the Messiah they once rejected ; that their willful blindness will b« 
healed, and that they will at last behold the full lustre of the Law of 
Righteousness. 
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THE PAST. 

Thikr ia a psnaive jo; and glulaaai, 
A i^BBsiDgi mBlincboI}', udDav, 
BteidB o'ei VM, aftinm, ■■ ws coat 
Our aye» back o'er the checkend Part j 
We feel the tear bedim the eye. 
We besve the a^piilhetic ngh, 
Aa buried years our rnindi fleet o'er, 
And days that will retnm no more. 

J tDV« the Paat ; I love to feel 
Tbat melancholy o'er me (teal, 
Which cornea with thoughts of by-gODe daya. 
As Memory ToDdly Nnnd them playi ; 
It gifN that chasteaed, saddened joy. 
That bike which here knows no alloy ; 
Aod bears the soul Tar, Tar from Time, 
Towards a brighler, pater elime. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

" We^ with yea oaos aiaia." 
KntD Rsu>KiB, — We have now arriTed at tma of those sto^ng-phoes, posted 
along onr nwd, where we can halt in our tireeonts march, \oA back npan our path. 
Bad rest for a little time ftom the wearisomeiien of the way. Time, in his rapid 
Bigbt, baa konght as lo the dose of uiotfaet Collegiate year. Its seenM and eveats 
MO all patfi and Qambered oaly with the things that wars. Its pririlegee, hoprovad 
and oniDiprDTed, sre now no mcse ; its dsads, wuds, and tboDgfata, too, ars iirsToca- 
U7 sealeed. With pleasure and pain do we look back Dpmi it. Some of ila acetiea 
we shall evat fondly cherish, and they will be dear lo Memory as we shall recor to 
them In after years. But much there is (aud oh ! how much !) which we weald gladly 
blot forever ftom the tablets of our mind, and tiiom that Book where it >■ all lO legibly 
and 80 mdeUbly wiiHen. The animproved Patt ! Sad, Eilt<r thou^t 1 But vabi 
our regrets. Tis gone like a dream. Yean thus roll on : the poise of llmB never 

With this No., genUe Reader, we cximmit to thy kind charity the Xllib VoL of tbs 
Yali Ijrnnuat Maauim. In age, intrinsio siceltsnce, and external ajqiearanea, 
we may safely say that (t has been heretofcre withoot a rival among nmiler periodi- 
oala of ooT land. Of its chaiaoter once it was committed to onr trtist, it dbes wit ba- 
MUM OS lo qwak. We only say that it has not been what it might he, and what we 
promiss it shall he. If there has been any merit in it, lake the credit yomaelvea. If 
it baa been foolty, hiexperienee and laborions College dntiea most be otn apcilagy. 
But, kmd Patrona and Friends, give as your liberal sopport, send in your conlrihntions, 
literary as well aa pecuiusiy, end ws pledge you, that we wittdo^ in our power lo 
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maka Ihe comiof Vol. of the MagBzine mch, that it AaU oat aoSer in compuisoD with 
any fbnner Vol. 

Eimunfition is dtw. Attd we en happy to say that thooe horrid griinaccai and 
•eowli, and &avnia, and terror-amitten Cues, which for a whale week were the entire 
raderof the day, and those direfbl eiecralJODS about " Mathematica," "boring, " col- 
lared boob," " condiliona,'' and other Hubjects improper to mantioni have all been ei- 
ehanged for the brigtit and ja;oua look, the eprighlly joke, the peal of laaghter, aad 
the ihout of joy. " All are aa meiry ai a mairiage bell." And yet, the peneiFe and 
tboDghtful look which accaaioaally iteali over the coontenancea of those who are 
abmit to leave ok, clearly tell ua tbat. tbODgh joy^ams upon the &ce, there ii an- 
other reeling more deeply nated within. One, two, and three abort yeus, and wa 
who remain «hall all of ua have Mood in their places. Sad will it then be to look 
hack ; with fear and trembling nhall we look aJiead. But away inth these gloomy 
thoaghla. A brq^t time ia before us. " Vacation has come ivith ita pleasures again ■" 
Already are nur reeling* enlivened, and the heart bealB high with eiultatiou, at the 
thought of once more beholding the patemal roof, and embracing the loved ones we 
diall meet there. Oh ! bow many tjallowed associationi cinster around that lovely 
thongfa ktunble ipal '. Home of my childhood, scene of my boyish days and meni- 
mant, endeai«d by a thouaandgratofuIrecoUectionsandby the tender tiea of kindred and 
love, bow J long to he "with you once again!" Fortbere^all I meat with the warm 
greeting of a brother's generoua heart, the affiietiMi and sympathy of a rater's fond- 
neaa, a kind old father's lagennous welcmne, and a mother'a undying tenderness and 
love. Faltaw-Studants, that " good time is cramng f " wait a little longer" and we will 
all be there. And what aboU I say of tbe jonmeys, ridea, pic-nica, &o., itC; &0., of 
a long six weeks' vacalionl And than there is the long list of bright-eyed, nay- 
cheeked coDsias, and — and — her — (siiftiy. Reader, while I whisper in your ear) — Acri 

Msaj lbs bmsi in (Ik wstchai of Di(lit. 

Conm o'w aij Ml foul Ilka id uual of nfU ; 

WoBiltaBtarjUlkaabawatltaStt ehmi, 

Geatle, Kit lolee ibe'i brathed la m; ni, 

And ■i tn i M mJ flown chapff Ut ynj pgra apJtritfit, 

NoicuigtiUlnkafroiiilluidnaia of deliflit. 

Bat — whew — tba^* penonal ! Reader, yon most gneas ths rest. (Awt itrt At 
grwMmg Printen cut out ttrei p*g'*t lemthig mdf) 



-invocation, pnvocalion, 
deprecation, and the " hull buuch of i^er fiiins" eicept the reeenitunt. If she 
necUloa* it all, J shouldn't wonder if she eofs anions: tbe one is about as savory 
a dish as tbe other ; both are insipid, but perhaps not eguaUy jnaigeni ; either I 
vould consider a dose for a hnman stomach — bnt physic is good in wans weather. 

Oh, Heavenly Hnse ! with thy raagic inspire 
Tbe bosom that wooe tbee with eager desire ; 

Oh do not refuse to kindle anew 
The apark of sweet poeey's fire, 

(That once in my yonthfol afibctian I drew 

From the qtirited bslo tbat cireles on yoa,) 
To inflame the weak chords of my loi%-bidd«n lyre ! 
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'Ti* beauly (hal calls ma— an Ooion my thems- 

Ttie doubt that enthralls ine is darker than drean 
And I dare not, tbron^ti weakness, (1 fentuce to o^ 
Wincf away through the dhadowy TiBta alone. 

Then be thou the guid9 of my pasBLonate will. 

The ^nina to gbds od the flight of my quill. 
And lew! me to inith by the light of Iby throne. 

ig that moon-beamin 

And made it a lily or r , 
Then the blush of the one, m soft in Its light. 
Or the check of the othei, enameled in while, 

Wotild have Berred la (UBclose 
The pulsing affection that inwardly glows — 
With a eharm to each fantasy's rapture that 'rose. 
Bat m hideous the form of this earth-trodden root. 

So noxious its odor — >0 loBIhsome Kb taste — 
Unfit for the food of a mortal or bnilB— 
That Satan biniself must have given the fhiit. 

When the curse of the fall upon Adam was placed. 

Ob who that boa ever its veetigea traced, 
When man in hia folly— a terrible sitinerS— 
Bad served it a( table with the dishes of dinner, 
Didn't feel a disgust fhini the depth of bis soul. 

And wish such a (Ksh in the " watery waate," 
Or buried forever 'mid the ice of the pole 7 
Or if in its origin the Oaioa was given 
(Or changed to a ble«ing] by the bounty of HeavBD, 
^Svas never intended by Nature or Reason 
To be eaten by man, or hia victuals to season. 
But only a medicine quite Fympathetie — 
A speedy, magnetic and certain emetic 
The roof ia a bulb quite noconth and insipid. 
Surmounted with branches deformed and decrepid ; 
And its stoZJt, with the juices so foul it inherits, 
la ai hollow within as its virtne or merits : 
And that " seed-bearing stem," in its verdora, I weeo. 
Ia at best but a lank and a sii^enuig green. 
Oh then, why should l>eanty — that beauty profane. 
By the choice of a UMd whose tench is a stain? 
Why breathe in the breath of ber purity's bloom 
An odor to poison its sweetnt peifumel 
Has the rose yet, for her, lost its fragrance or pride, 
Or the violet's modesty drooped by her side ^ 
Have the shruba onoe so obarming — the fltFwrets (bat [deasB 
With their odors that sweeten the lip of the breeze. 
All faded &om Earth, and wafled to Heaven 
Like the twilight of even, by night-ahadowa driven I 
Shall AsrAandso imroaouJate, willingly wear 
A spot and an odor indelibly there ? 
Shidl the bosom, that swelia with the glow of its love. 
Make an Onion its symbol of poises that move I 
Shall the £y«, that from under its dark fringiog ladiea 
So lightly — so brightly — so lovingly flashes, 
Dim its radiance now on the dew of its sphere 
By an Onion to mock it with Sympathy's tear 1 
Shall a Bting so lovely — embodying love, 
So nesi iit her kindred to apirits abore, 
54 
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' nature hj hoDOiiiig l&ii? 

Ho'. No ! to the regiion of daiknsn ramrie;!! 

Thifl weed, ao dia^iitiDg, so mean in iu natiira; 
And wash every tnce, from Ibal finc^er of thine. 

Of its horrible ataia — of lla odor and fentnre. 
Then — then Ihine own aweelneia bdcI beauty mot DHBgi 

Undimmed ahall tbo lisht of thy destiny shine ; 
While the virtaes of yoath in futurity bloorninj, 
Shall hail thee— as ever— a spirit divint. 

EXERCISES OF COMMENCEMENT WEEK. 
a of caodidatei for admi»oii lo Gollai^ nill be held on Mondaj 
and Tueeday ia the College Chapel, 

On Tuewla;, at 10 o'clock A. M., thera wiD be held a General CouTeDUon of the 
Alpha Delta Pbi Society. 

On Taeiday iTeaiDg the Coacio ad Clerum will be preached in the North Chorcli, 
by the Rot. Dr. Hooker, of E^aet Windsor. Snbject, " The Ataneoient.'' 

Oa Wedoeeda}', at 8 o'clock, there will be a buaineaa meetiog of the Flu Beta 
Kappa Society, in the Theoloj^cal Chamber. 

On Wedoeaday, at 10 o'clock, will be the' Social Gathering of the Authni in the 
College Library, from which place they will proceed, at II, to the North Charcb, to 
liaten to an addrea by the Rev. William Adama, D. D., of New York city. 

On the Aflernoon of Wednesday, the eierciwa of the Theological Department will 
be held in the Centre Chnrch. 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

Sacred Mubic. 

1. '■ Confidence in the Power of Tmlh," by DahieL S. RoDMAH, Stoninettm, CU 

2; " The Siugle Eye," by Gut B. Dat, Celeh'iter, Ct. 

3- " Geue»«," by William 8. HiraGina. Ifta Haven. Ct. 

4. "Tl>eMaxim,OurCauatr}',RighlorWroDg,"byGiaA.BK¥AN,JfiNi Jfin<en,C!(. . 

5 •' ProgTMB of Society under the Kingdom of Chriat," by William H. GoonaicH, 
Ntie Hacen, Ct. 



Simplicity in Worship Evidcnre of a more Juat and CoUiraCed Taite," by 

N K. Whittelbei, Ntaiiagtaa, Ct, 

Reflei Iiifluence of the Miaaion of Chriat," by WiLlum L. KinOslit, New 



8. " Ths True Law of Moral and IntellecluBl Frogtem," by Somut P. Stanton, 
iforieieA, Ct. 

Mi;sic. 

9. "TrueReMonaaeiemplifiedin the Life of the Apoatle Paul," by GuR Wood, 
Oreenbuih, N. ¥. 

10. " MyMtriea in Revelation," by Wiujak W. Atteebukt, Patermi, N.J. 

11. " The Revival Spirit," by Abahel A. STEveiia, Chethirt, Cf. 

12. " The Miniatry we Need," by Wiluan Dk Lorn Lots, Sam, N. Y. 
Fixtaa SoNo. 

QRADTTATINO CLASS. 



WTUJtM B. OOOVUCH, N. A. JAM** %. 
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On WedDMdi.;, ti 4 o'eloiA P. AL, the LmONIAH and BROTHiXS' SocMm 
-win each iuM their AddubI Meeting in their rwpectJTe Sooietjr HalbL 

On WedoeBday Bveniag ao Oration will be delivered batoce the Phi Beta Kaj^ 
Society, by Prof: Nuth, of Hamilton College, and ■ Poem by Luieme Hay, Esq., of 
Hartford. 

The " Sknil and Bones" and " SctoU and Key" Societies bold each lb«r General 
Meeting ou Wednesday evening. 

Thnraday will 1m devoted to the siercisea of the Gradaating Clais. It numbers 134; 
the largest class that sver graduated at thia n any other American Colle|(». Hey 
Miteied Freshman Year with 111; Sopbomore with 137; Junior wilh 139; Senior 
with 131. The whole number who havo been at different times counseled with the 
clan b 183. The greatest nnmber coniMeted with it at any oai time i* 143. Of the 
56 who have left, 9 at least are married, &c. ; 1 has been elected a member tit his 
State Legialalure ; 1 is in Meiico, and fooglit at Iha battles of Palo Alto and Buena 
Vista ; Bad 3, RmEN S. BLonaiT, Staflbrd, Ct, and Jinks B. McCiaTNcr, Madison 
Co., Ala., have been removed by death. At a meeting of the Clan on Monday ac«B, 
Horatio Welles Qridley, Berlin, Ct, was appointed Cian Secretary. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
fokenooh. 

I. Music. 

3. FuriK hy the President 

3. Salatatory Oratioa in LaUn, by Jutes Tboiub HrnE, CakheUtr. 

4. DiBsertatirai, " The Fhiioei^hy of Causes," hy Elowisn Suw, AtiUbonatgJk, ' 
Ma»$. 

5. Oration, " The Neceesily and Benefits of a Divenaly of LanguageB," hy Bm- 
JiKiN Stbphihb MtLua, Oxford, N. Y. 

6. Oration, " The Immediate f^els of (he Discovery of America on Europe," by 
John Macdonodqh Berrt, Pilt^uld, N. H. 

7. Dissertation, " On Humorous Poetry,"* by STtrxELEt Eliswoktb, CAoufMuue 

8. Mosic. 

9. DiaeertatioD, " The Mathemstics of Mannen," hy Sbth Eu Cm, jStnwfiww 
ID Diasettation, " Mirabeau," by Gouvkrnkdb Maaiua Wilkuib, Charietton, S. C. 

II. Dissetiaiion, "The effisct of the French Revolution on Burke," hy Houito 
WlLDKt!', Doniury. 

12. Oration, " On the study of Accidents," by Alfred Milm, Marrittavm, N.J, 

13. Dissertation, " The Present Crisis,"* by John Edninds, Frammglxam, Mait. 

15. DiMertaliOH, " A Country Meeting-Honse in the West," by HdEEUia Davis 
Martin, Po™, Jt«. 

16. Oralion, " Misanthropy," byRoOEi SaEaHAR Baldwin, Neie Haven. 

IT. Dinertatiou, " The Conlrsst between the AncienU and the Modenw," by 
HiNRY KuTZ, Wyoittine Valley, Pa- 

IS. Dissertation, " Tfae FaU of Byiantinm,"* by Chaius AcaunuB Nicbols, 
HaterMl, Jtfoss. 

19. Dissertation, " Colatnbni at the UniTsrsity of Salamanca," by Lutbek Hamt 
Cons, Durrani, N. T. 

30. Music. 

31. Oration, " The StalrilJty oF Uie FedenI GmatitDttaa," by Pftinmos Wiuum 
Mackit Houjdat, WincjUsler, Va. 

S3. Craiion, " Manuments as Afiecting the Character of Nations," by Giomb 
GioaoN Webster, Hartford. 
33. Oration " Sheridan," by Sidket Tsmmrr, PiUadelpJiia, Pa. 
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25. DinertatkiD, " The Senate of the Uuitsd SlAtN," by Diniel'Tbew V 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 
2fi. MuBic. 

37. DHsitatioii, " Hie Inflneoce of the Mathenwlio on the Imapontioa,"' hy 
Ahdbew Cuhk DnaniN, Hampton. 

38. DiBseitatian, " Ho^an and hii SiSemen," by Willuk Hehht Babcoci:, 
CharUtlon, S. C. 

39. Oratinn, " Tbe Coimection of the Soul with the Body," by A-iuktw T[iu,t 
PsATf, Nfa Haven. 

30. DiBertatioD, " Walleiateui, Poke of FnedJaDd," by HnntY Bu-roit Ceipih, 
Back„ltT, N. y. 

31. Dissertation, " The Regicidee," by Benjiuhi Gkati Brown, FranifeTt, Ky. 

32. McHc 

ApmnooN. 

1. Moiic. 

2. Oration, " The Glory of the Piactical Man," by Behjahin Wra-iut BAcaM,t 
N«DHmen. 

3. Disurtation, " The Nalorai Law of Goremment," by Anthony Wim Bixea, 
Wranltlin, La. 

4. OratioQ, " Re1if[iaQi Beiief," by CoAaiJtB Fkcderick Sinford, NnB Havtn. 

5. Dissertation, " Zenobia, the Quenn of Fahoyia," by Joun Christopher Bmtca, 
MaeoB, Oa. 

6. Dissertation, " Tbe Harmony of Intellect and Heart," by John Donneli. Sutth, 
BalUmart, Md. 

7. Music 

8. Poeni, "Hnescal, ft Tale of the Altec Sacrifice," by Coarles Theodore Hart 
Fauick, SloniTiglan. 

S. Diwertatlon, " Plato's Doctrine of Reminiscencs," by Swirr BTraoTOH, Ter- 

10. Dissertation, " Poland," bjMAimMVANBiJKRNWiLCOitSDN, JTindCT-iooi, JT. F. 

11. OratisD, " La Fayelle,"* by Antonio Foua Yaptcet, Xurfrttiboro', iV. C 
13. Dinertatkui, " Elements of Empire in Borne," by E^dwaud GRimn PakkiEi 

Awlon, Matt, 

13. Music. 

14. Oration,"ThoCaiuerTatiBmoftheCler)ry,"by'WH.EvEsMaoRB, C«<ICo.,Jlr(I. 

15. Dissertation, " The Embodiment of Tboaght in Language," by Henkt Fai>- 
caiu) WiuiiiAN, DanbuTy. 

IG. Dissertation, " Scientific Discovery as promoted by Minute InTestigattiai,"* by 
Seuno Watbob, Eail Windier Hill. 

17. Oration, " Da^uel O'Couaell," by John Rosinbon, Armagh, Ireland. 

18. MuBEC 

19. Diwertntionj " Patient Thought,"* by Ltjcidb Holly Lton, GreattBich. 

20. Djasertalion, *' The Prometheus of ^schylus," by Daniel Temple Nora^ 
Botion, Matt. 

21. Oration, "TheReiniof JaB(inian,"byTHo. LEnHonoN BAnrt, BullBrCa.,jlIa. 
as. The FUtosopbical Oration, " EajusstneBs," by Ddhals Cameron Haioqt, St 

Imiit, Mo. 

23. Music, 

24. Oration, " An American Literature," witli the Taledictoiy AddrMS, by Hanr 



COHHENCEHBNT CONCERT. 
The Beethoven Sodety will gire their Auaual Concert, OQ Thonday evenlni;, in 
the Cborch St. Churcb, commencmg at 8 o'clock. 

Rom penonol knowled^, we can confidently say that it will be sapeiior even to 
any of the Society's pcerious Cimcerts, and that the highest ezpeotations will be most 
folly realized. 

t EnuMd on u^sunt of Ul-)»)Ui. 



D.g.tizecbvGoOgle 
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